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Mission of the Coordinating Board 

The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board's mission is to work with the Legislature, 
Governor, governing boards, higher education institutions and other entities to help Texas 
meet the goals of the state's higher education plan. Closing the Gaps by 2015, and thereby 
provide the people of Texas the widest access to higher education of the highest quality in the 
most efficient manner. 

Philosophy of the Coordinating Board 

The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board will promote access to quality higher education 
across the state with the conviction that access without quality is mediocrity and that quality 
without access is unacceptable. The Board will be open, ethical, responsive, and committed to 
public service. The Board will approach its work with a sense of purpose and responsibility to 
the people of Texas and is committed to the best use of public monies. The Coordinating Board 
will engage in actions that add value to Texas and to higher education. The agency will avoid 
efforts that do not add value or that are duplicated by other entities. 



The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national origin, gender, religion, age or disability in 
employment or the provision of services. 
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Executive Summary 



Section 50 of the General Appropriations Act (House Bill 1) of the 80 th Texas Legislature called 
for the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, in coordination with the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA), "to develop and implement immediate and long-range coordinated action plans 
to align Adult Basic Education (ABE) and postsecondary education." In developing these action 
plans. Section 50 identified several issues as important for consideration and study: 

• The current and projected future demand for ABE in Texas. 

• The types of programs and instruction necessary to serve current and projected future 
populations of adult learners. 

• The social and economic outcomes of providing varying levels of ABE services in Texas. 

• A comparative analysis of ABE programs offered in other states. 

• Best practices in ABE. 

• The current organizational structure and agency roles in Texas in providing ABE. 

A research team from the University of Houston studied numerous factors impacting ABE in 
Texas. Several points emerged from this review: 

• Although the Texas Education Agency (TEA) is responsible for ABE in Texas, it contracts 
out all programmatic services to one organization: Texas LEARNS. While TEA is 
responsible for monitoring the programs, state leadership is part of the MOU that exists 
between TEA and Texas LEARNS. The state agency, therefore, may be perceived to have 
limited its role in overseeing policy and programmatic issues concerning ABE. 
Furthermore, most of the contact between Texas LEARNS and the agency is handled 
through the Division of Discretionary Grants in TEA, a fiscal unit within the agency. 

• States are required to match federal funds. Unlike most large states, Texas provides the 
minimum match of 25 percent. In contrast, California provides a match of 88 percent, 
Florida's match is 90 percent, and New York's match is 65 percent. 

• Texas ABE programs serve approximately 100,000 individuals each year— an amount 
that is far below the estimated 5 million people who could benefit from services. 

Compared to other states and the nation, Texas faces unique educational challenges that 
require immediate attention in order for the state to maintain a competitive edge. As 
examples: 

• Over 21 percent of adults in Texas have less than a high school diploma, as compared to 
14.8 percent for the nation. 

• More than 40 percent of adults who lack a high school education also have less than an 
eighth grade education. 

• There are more than 1.2 million adults in Texas who speak English poorly or do not 
speak it at all. 

Policymakers need to consider the potential benefits to the individual and to the state when 
making decisions about the state's ABE program. Based on an economic analysis of Closing the 
Gaps by 2015 conducted by The Perryman Group in 2007, if only 100,000 participants in ABE 
move on to higher education, the state could create 163,680 new jobs that would add 




$31 billion to the gross state product. This would translate into a $20 billion increase in the 
state's total personal income. 

Using the definition of eligibility from the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, adult 
education should be designed to serve individuals who lack basic skills, a high school diploma or 
its equivalent, or the ability to read, write or speak English. Under that definition, potential 
consumers of ABE services range from 4.8 million to 5.5 million in Texas. The numbers are 
projected to increase slightly every year, barring an unexpected event such as an increase in 
immigration or a severe economic downturn that could increase demand. 

Many adults needing educational services face multiple challenges that can discourage them 
from completing programs and continuing on to higher education. These include: 

• Job responsibilities. 

• Childcare. 

• Scheduling. 

• High cost of fuel, tuition, books, and other materials. 

If it is to remain competitive, Texas needs to augment both its commitment to fund ABE 
programs and to develop the expertise needed to oversee them. Furthermore, these services 
need to be aligned to the Texas College Readiness Standards (CRS) so that adults who complete 
ABE programs can seamlessly transition into postsecondary education. The benefits of higher 
education for Texas include: 

• Increased tax benefits. 

• Greater productivity. 

• Decreased reliance of government financial support. 

• Reduced crime rates. 

• Improved ability to adapt to and use technology. 

In addition, education provides multiple benefits to individuals, including: 

• Higher salaries and benefits. 

• Employment in more fulfilling careers. 

• Improved working conditions. 

• Improved quality of life for children. 

• Improved health and life expectancy. 

The most successful ABE programs address these issues directly. For example. Capital IDEA, a 
program in Central Texas, provides extensive support, including financial assistance for tuition, 
books, and childcare, for adults who wish to improve their employability through education. 
The program works with workforce partners to ensure that curriculum and instruction meet the 
changing needs of employers. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Texas needs to act quickly and decisively to ensure that ABE programs are sufficient to meet 
the need to enroll more adults in higher education programs and prepare them for the 
workforce. This report advises policymakers to implement the following recommendations: 

1. Continue TEA as the lead agency for ABE services. However, the agency needs to 
collaborate closely with the Coordinating Board, the Texas Workforce Commission, 
other agencies, and representatives from employers, colleges, and universities. The 
Texas Workforce Investment Council serves in a coordinating role for ABE at the state 
level. However, the inclusion of additional college and university representatives could 
strengthen the role of postsecondary institutions in the alignment of ABE with higher 
education. Expansion of postsecondary alignment should continue to address the short- 
term skills and training needs of business and industry by providing more skilled 
workers. 

2. Expand TEA staff capacity to enhance its ability to provide programmatic leadership for 
ABE. Currently, leadership is provided under the Deputy Commissioner for School 
District Leadership and Educator Quality in the Division of Regional Services Division but 
the agency needs the content expertise necessary to ensure that programs employ best 
practices in serving the state's diverse population. In addition, program staff must 
develop and implement rigorous standards for ABE programs. Services providers 
understand that they will be held to these standards and accountable to the agency. 

3. As called for in the National Commission on Adult Literacy report. Reach Higher, 
America: Overcoming the Crisis in the U.S. Workforce (June 2008), Texas should "make 
postsecondary and workforce readiness the new mission of the adult education and 
workforce skills system" and include this mission in the long-range action plans for ABE 
called for in Section 50 of the General Appropriations Act, 80th Texas Legislature. 
Consideration should be given to merging adult literacy activities with postsecondary 
education and workforce skills training in the long-range action plans. 

4. Align ABE standards to Texas' College Readiness Standards to prepare adult students for 
college. 

5. Implement programs similar to those identified by the Texas Workforce Commission in 
a September 9, 2008, brief on Adult Technology Training Projects that integrate English 
language services with preparation for career training or postsecondary education. Post- 
secondary education or career training should become the "default" option for adults 
seeking education services. This pilot would take place in a college setting - a 
community college or four-year institution - to provide career counseling services and 
offer pathways for entering postsecondary education or career training programs. 
Recommendations resulting from the evaluation of the pilot program would be 
presented to lawmakers during the 2011 legislative session. 
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6. Include in the long-range action plans a plan for scaling up ABE services, to include 
recruitment and outreach strategies. A component of these plans should be a public 
campaign to motivate adult learners to enroll in ABE programs that are aligned to 
postsecondary education, as appropriated funds become available. The Texas 
Legislature should consider increasing funds available for ABE during the 2009 legislative 
session. Even a modest increase would allow programs to serve more adults. 

7. Research and implement other state models of best practices in direct services to serve 
the diverse adult population in Texas, including a triangulated approach to services. 
Adults close to completing high school diplomas would be fast-tracked to postsecondary 
education, perhaps through dual-enrollment in community colleges. Developmental 
education classes could be combined with those needed to complete a high school 
diploma. These students could also be enrolled in some college courses at the same 
time. For these adults, credit recovery programs might allow them to complete a high 
school diploma quickly, especially if these courses are offered online. In addition, 
replication of ABE-to-college transition programs like those found in Washington or 
Kentucky could boost the number of adults completing ABE and continuing their college 
education. The interagency council should research options for adults who have more 
severe educational deficits or whose English language skills are very limited. These 
options would allow these adults to improve their English language skills and acquire 
other needed skills that create pathways to postsecondary education or career training 
programs. 

8. Determine whether promising high school reform practices could be applied to ABE. 
Among these practices is the injection of rigor into all high school classes. Studies show 
that rigor benefits all students, but especially Latinos and African Americans. 

9. Ease barriers to ABE by increasing support services, including child care and flexible 
scheduling. 

10. Ensure multi-agency collaboration and an enhanced accountability system to track 
individual student outcomes. 
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Introduction 



In 2007, the 80th Texas Legislature included a rider (see Appendix A) to the General 
Appropriations Act* for the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. The rider directed the 
agency to coordinate with the Texas Education Agency to develop and implement plans to align 
adult basic education with postsecondary education. 

As a part of this alignment effort, the Legislature also directed the Coordinating Board to 
collaborate with the Texas Education Agency and the Texas Workforce Commission in 
determining the following: 

• The current and projected demand for adult basic education services in Texas. 

• The instructional programs needed for current and future populations. 

• The social and economic outcomes related to providing varying levels of adult basic 
education services. 

The report was to include a comparison of programs offered in other states. Additionally it 
would include the current organizational structure and agency roles for providing adult basic 
education services as well as recommendations for achieving state goals efficiently and 
effectively. 

Researchers at the University of Houston who conducted the study addressed all of the 
elements identified in the General Appropriations Act. They surveyed the state of adult basic 
education in Texas, as well as adult basic education in several other states identified by the 
Coordinating Board. The researchers also validated all data provided by Texas LEARNS - the 
organization that is contracted by the Texas Education Agency to provide all adult basic 
education in Texas. 

The Coordinating Board developed this report based on the findings by the University of 
Houston. 



*General Appropriations Act, HB 1, 80th Texas Legislature, Section 50 (Page 111-57) 
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Current Organizational Structure of Adult Basic Education and Agency Roles 



Adult basic education (ABE) services currently fall under the responsibility of the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) within the Division of Discretionary Grants, a fiscal unit of the agency. 
However, all grant management functions, program assistance, and other statewide support 
services are contracted out to Texas LEARNS, a component within the Harris County 
Department of Education. TEA and Texas LEARNS meet on a monthly basis to discuss areas of 
concern, including compliance issues and program implementation. Texas LEARNS also 
coordinates with the Texas Workforce Investment Council to plan and evaluate the Texas 
workforce development system, promote quality services, and advocate for an integrated 
workforce development system. The duties that TEA specifically assigns to Texas LEARNS 
include: 

• Administration of Adult Education Grants. 

• Administration of Adult Education State Leadership Funds. 

• Program leadership. 

Texas LEARNS provided a copy of a report entitled "A Study of the Current Organizational 
Structure and Agency Roles in Providing ABE in Texas" to the research team for validation. The 
team found that the report (Appendix B) accurately reflects the current organizational structure 
of ABE in Texas. 

Nationally, ABE is governed by both state and federal law. Under Texas law, TEA is required to 
regulate adult and community education in the state by providing technical assistance and 
monitoring ABE programs to ensure compliance with federal and state statutes and rules. TEA is 
also charged with ensuring continuous program improvement to ensure that programs are 
meeting state performance targets. State Board of Education rules included in the Texas 
Education Code outline the program delivery system governing how TEA provides program 
assistance, monitoring, and compliance with federal requirements. Federal statute and 
regulations establish the source of federal support and distribution requirements under the 
Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (AEFLA) enacted as Title II of the Workforce Investment 
Act (WIA) of 1998. Appendix B outlines in detail the authority and structure for ABE in Texas as 
follows: 

• State Designated Statutory Authority in Texas. 

• Federal Statutory Authority. 

• State Board of Education Rules for Adult Education. 

• Current Structure. 

• Agency Coordination. 
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Comparative Analysis of ABE Programs in Other States 



The University of Houston research team compared Texas ABE programs to those offered in 
other states, specifically those with the highest populations: California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Researchers examined several sources of data, beginning with a Texas LEARNS report, which 
showed that Texas ABE programs ranked below the U.S. average in serving adults who lack high 
school diplomas. The top performing states ranked well above Texas programs. 

Another proxy measure for ABE in Texas was gleaned from a report by the Council for Adult and 
Experiential Learning (CAEL, 2008). In answering the question "How does Texas measure up?," 
the data indicate that "a lower percentage of young adults have completed high school than 
the U.S. average, and much lower than the top states and the most educated countries." 

The CAEL report concluded that ABE programs serve adults without a high school diploma at a 
lower rate than the U.S. average and at a much lower rate than the top performing states. 
Likewise, English as a Second Language (ESL) programs served the adult population lacking 
English proficiency at a lower rate than the U. S. average and at a much lower rate than the top 
performing states. 

Ten State Comparisons 

The Texas Educational Needs Index State Report (Davis, Noland & Kelly, 2006) provides a 
county-level picture of educational, economic, and population influences on educational policy 
and planning by answering key questions about the state. 

All comparison data are from 2005 - the most recent time period available. The Index examines 
the following indicators: 

• Educational Capacity - Indicators measure the percentages of the region's 
adult population with a high school degree, associate's degree, and bachelor's 
degree, and a measure of the educational attainment gap between younger 
and older members of the workforce. 

• Economic Challenges - Indicators measure the counties' poverty rates, 
unemployment rates, the existing earning capacity of residents, and 
dependence upon manufacturing and extraction jobs. 

• Population Changes - Indicators assess whether demographic changes impact 
the need for increased investments in human capital development. 
Measurements include recent and projected population growth, the percent 
of the population that is age 19 and younger, the percent of the population 
ages 20 to 44, and the relative size of an area's at-risk minority population 
(African Americans, Hispanics, and Native Americans). 

In comparison to the other states, Texas' performance ranked poorly in all categories. Texas 
had a higher unemployment rate, a higher population living below the poverty level, and lower 
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median family income and per capita personal income levels. Furthermore, Texas reliance on 
manufacturing and extraction industries for employment was slightly lower (11.2 percent) than 
the national rate of 12 percent. 

The demographic factors suggest that Texas needs to invest larger amounts on human capital 
development than other states. As compared to the national level, Texas has a higher rate of 
population growth for ages 64 and under, a higher percent of population ages 0-19, a higher 
percent of population ages 20-44, and a much higher percent of at-risk minorities ages 0-44. In 
comparing these demographic characteristics for Texas versus other states, Texas is 53 percent 
while the U.S. as a whole is 31.1 percent. Additionally, many of the new adult residents to 
Texas require ESL services, which places greater pressures on ABE programming. 

In addition to demographic information provided by the Texas Educational Needs Index State 
Report, the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult Education provides 
ABE secondary education completion data that is useful in comparing Texas with other states. 
Table 1 shows a comparison of rates of completion for two levels of adult secondary education 
(low - grades 9 and 10; high - grades 11 and 12). Texas has average or better than average 
rates of completion when compared to other states with similar demographics. 

Table 1 

Texas Completions Compared to 10 Other States in 
Adult Secondary Education (Grades 9-12) 



Adult Secondary Education Low 
(Grades 9-10) 


Adult Secondary Education High 
(Grades 11-12) 


State 


Percentage Completed 


State 


Percentage Completed 


Michigan 


56% 


Ohio 


79% 


Ohio 


53% 


Georgia 


69% 


Illinois 


51% 


Florida 


69% 


California 


41% 


Pennsylvania 


59% 


New Jersey 


37% 


North Carolina 


47% 


Texas 


37% 


Texas 


44% 


New York 


36% 


New York 


43% 


Georgia 


35% 


Illinois 


31% 


Pennsylvania 


34% 


California 


25% 


North Carolina 


32% 


New Jersey 


0% 


Florida 


28% 


Michigan 


0% 



Source: Dean, Mike, U. S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, Adult Education Programs, 
August 2008. 
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Comparative Analysis of Funding Mechanisms with Other States 



Federal Funds 

Federal funds for ABE are authorized by the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act of 1998 
(AEFLA). As part of the eligibility criteria, states must submit a statewide plan for ABE services 
and provide at least a 25 percent match for the federal allotment. Unlike most large states, 
Texas only provides the minimum requirement of matching funds. Other highly populated 
states like California, New York, and Florida matched the federal allotment at much higher 
rates: 88 percent, 65 percent, and 90 percent, respectively. The AELFA, also known as Title II of 
the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, distributes formula grants to all states, the 
District of Columbia, and U.S. territories. The funds are distributed to local programs 
throughout each state. Service providers can include school districts, postsecondary 
institutions, and community-based organizations. Allowable uses of funds include computer 
literacy, counseling, transportation, and child care. Furthermore, states may dispense up to 10 
percent of the funds to literacy programs serving prisoners and institutionalized individuals. 
Each state is allowed 27 months to spend its allotment. 

Although AEFLA is the primary source of ABE funding, it is not the only federal program that 
targets ABE. Other federal funds are available through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Technical Education Act, Title I of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA); Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF); Even Start; and the Department of Homeland Security's Immigrant 
Education Program. 

In a July 2008 report to President Bush, the Interagency Adult Education Working Group 
reported that the federal government invested more than $5.7 billion during Fiscal Year 2007 in 
programs supporting adult education. The Interagency Adult Education Working Group 
(Executive Order 13445, September 2007) was charged with identifying and reviewing federal 
programs focused on improving adults' basic skills and helping them advance to postsecondary 
education, training programs or the workforce. 

The Executive Order called for the Interagency Working Group to identify federal programs 
that: 

• Focus primarily on improving the basic education skills of adults. 

• Transition adults from basic literacy to postsecondary education, training 
programs, or the workforce. 

• Provide adult education. 

The Interagency Working Group identified 11 federal programs designed to improve adult 
literacy through basic, secondary, or ESL services. Five different federal agencies provide 
services and funds for adult education. The programs are identified below: 

• Department of Education: Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (AEFLA) and the 
Migrant Education High School Equivalency Program (HEP). 

• Labor Department: Job Corps, WIA Adult Programs (including Perkins Act), WIA 
Dislocated Worker Program, WIA Youth Programs, and YouthBuild. 
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• Health and Human Services Department: John H. Chafee Foster Care Independence 
Program (CFCIP), and the Transitional Living Program for Homeless Youth (TLP). 

• Defense Department: National Guard Youth Challenge Program. 

• Justice Department: Federal Bureau of Prisons Industries, Education and Vocational 
Training Program. 

This Interagency Working Group did not include federal programs that serve specific targeted 
adult populations, such as those administered by the Interior Department for Indian Tribes and 
those administered by the State Department for territories. The report did not include or 
calculate the extent of funds expended by the Veteran Affairs Department in implementation of 
the 9/11 Gl Bill or the funds for ABE administered by the Defense Department. 

Emphasizing that 40 million American adults lack high school diplomas and an additional 30 
million can only perform rudimentary literacy tasks (the numbers have not changed in 10 
years), the report of the Interagency Working Group stated that there is an urgent need to 
coordinate federal ABE programs. According to the report, 21 percent of the adult U.S. 
population have limited literacy skills, which impede participation in American life. These adults 
have few opportunities for meaningful employment in industries driving economic growth and 
property because they lack high school diplomas or their equivalents. 

State and Local Funds in Comparison States 

The source of state funds for ABE is difficult to determine except for two of the comparison 
states - Florida and New Jersey. Florida funds ABE from its sales tax and New Jersey from its 
payroll tax. (See Appendix C for additional details on sources of funding in comparison states) 

State ABE directors were able to identify other sources of local funds. Some California programs 
receive support from the California Endowment. The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency has committed $100,000 to develop systems of support for adults transitioning to 
postsecondary education and training. Some Ohio programs have contracts with employers and 
engage in fundraising as well. In Michigan, some programs receive private as well as in-kind 
contributions (e.g. from churches, nonprofit organizations and literacy councils). In Texas, some 
programs receive additional funding from the Barbara Bush Grant, the Skills Development Fund, 
and the United Way Agency. 

Texas Funding for Adult Basic Education 

Because of the diverse funding options that are available through the federal government, it is 
difficult to determine how much of the $5.7 billion in federal funds identified by the 
Interagency Adult Education Working Group was provided to Texas ABE programs for Fiscal 
Year 2008. Funds are distributed directly to projects and programs from the various federal 
agencies. However, Texas received approximately $45 million of the $554 million AEFLA Grant 
program— the largest funding source for ABE. 

In addition to federal funds, researchers were able to identify past examples of other funds that 
have supplemented the general revenue for ABE in Texas: 
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Example #1 : Seaborne ChalleNGe, an initiative of the Texas National Guard 
and Texas A&M University at Galveston, targets youth aged 16 to 18 who 
have dropped out of high school. The initiative aims to reclaim the potential 
of these at-risk youth through education, training and volunteer service. It 
focuses on providing youth values, skills, education, and self-discipline needed 
for success. 

Example #2 : Texas State Technical College-Harlingen; El Paso Community 
College; and Texas A&M International University in Laredo, among others, 
have received funds directly from the Education Department's Office of 
Migrant Education for High School Equivalency Programs. 

Example #3 : Under Public Law 106-69, funds have been available for foster 
care youth who have "aged out" of foster care. These are children who need 
help in transitioning to higher education and jobs. This funding has assisted 
the Preparation for Adult Living (PAL) program, which provides youth the 
knowledge and skills necessary for basic living, money management, and 
vocational education. This program served more than 4,900 youth in 2003. 

Example #4 : Under the Labor Department's Job Corp program, Texas has 
benefited from the establishment of four centers that have existed for more 
than 10 years. These centers are (1) David L. Carrasco Job Corps Center, El 
Paso; (2) Gary Job Corps Center, San Marcos; (3) Laredo Job Corps Center, 
Laredo; and (4) North Texas Job Corps Center, McKinney. These centers have 
the capacity to serve over 3,000 individuals. They serve economically 
disadvantaged individuals ages 16 through 24 who need intensive education 
and training services to become employable, responsible, and productive 
citizens. 

Example #5 : San Antonio and Brownsville secured $1.8 million in 2004 from 
the Housing and Urban Development Department for youth skills and 
leadership training. The YouthBuild program, which is now administered by 
the Labor Department, gives funds directly to local applicants. Current 
YouthBuild projects exist in San Antonio, Brownsville, El Paso, Austin, and 
Dallas. 

Example #6 : Health and Human Services Department funds were used to 
support projects for youth ages 16 to 21 lacking family support. Educational 
and vocational skills are provided along with skills to achieve independent 
living. There have been several projects funded included the Galveston Island 
Transitional Living Program in Galveston and Stepping Stones, a transitional 
living program for homeless youth in Austin. 
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Comparison of Federal and Non-Federal Expenditures 

The following table compares federal and non-federal funding levels for ABE among Texas and 
the 10 comparison states. Texas provides the lowest possible level of state matching funds to 
those received from AEFLA. While Texas matches 25% of federal funds, other states provide 
much higher levels of state support. 



Table 2 

Expenditure Report Comparing Texas to 10 
Other States with Similar Demographics 



STATE 


FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES 


NON-FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES 


TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 


STATE 

MATCH 


2004-2005 

ENROLLMENT 


TOTAL COST 
PER 

STUDENT* 


NON- 
FEDERAL 
COST PER 
STUDENT 


FLORIDA 


$34,552,472 


$316,769,752 


$351,322,224 


90.17% 


348,119 


$1,009 


$910 


CALIFORNIA 


$82,338,152 


$596,119,411 


$678,457,563 


87.86% 


591,893 


$1,146 


$1,007 


MICHIGAN 


$16,231,786 


$97,463,582 


$113,695,368 


85.72% 


34,768 


$3,270 


$2,803 


N. CAROLINA 


$15,545,681 


$50,974,112 


$66,519,793 


76.63% 


109,047 


$610 


$467 


NEW YORK 


$42,668,072 


$76,188,750 


$118,856,822 


64.10% 


157,486 


$755 


$484 


NEW JERSEY 


$16,976,470 


$28,721,000 


$45,697,470 


62.85% 


40,889 


$1,118 


$702 


PENNSYLVANIA 


$20,730,260 


$20,185,314 


$40,915,574 


49.33% 


54,274 


$754 


$372 


ILLINOIS 


$23,234,560 


$16,227,265 


$39,461,825 


41.12% 


118,296 


$334 


$137 


OHIO 


$18,134,937 


$11,900,138 


$30,035,075 


39.62% 


50,869 


$590 


$234 


TEXAS 


$46,984,325 


$15,661,442 


$62,645,767 


25.00% 


119,867 


$523 


$131 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, Adult Education Programs, 2004 Expenditures, 
August 2007. 



Availability of Funding From Private Sources for Adult Basic Education 

Researchers found no sustainable sources of funding for Texas ABE from the private sector. In 
other states, private donors supported various short-term and specific projects for ABE. The 
research team was not able to identify reliable sources that could consistently provide funding 
for ABE in the future. 

Adult Basic Education Services for Fee 

Currently, recipients of ABE services in Texas are not charged any fees to receive those services. 
From the survey distributed by the research team to the current ABE service providers in Texas, 
over 50 percent of the respondents felt that recipients of ABE should pay a reasonable fee to 
receive services. This option could help sustain the program and pay part of the expenses. 
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Current and Future Demand 



Estimates of Current Demand 

As in the rest of the United States, Texas legislators have become increasingly concerned about 
providing services to adults who cannot contribute to the state's economy because they lack 
literacy skills and higher education. Adults who have not completed high school or who lack 
basic numeracy, literacy, or English language proficiency skills are severely restricted in their 
pursuit of the American dream. 

The consequences for not improving ABE are apparent and appalling. A report from the 
National Commission on Adult Literacy (Jones, 2007) indicates that "at a time when economic 
competitiveness is determined to a considerable extent by the education levels of a nation's 
workforce, the United States is at serious risk of losing its edge in this realm." The demand for 
these services must be established in order to determine what levels of services are needed in 
Texas. This section examines both current and future demand using several different sources of 
data. 

The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA) defines individuals eligible for services as 
follows: Section 203(1) of the WIA goes on to define ABE to mean services or 
instruction below the post-secondary level for individuals 

(A) who have attained 16 years of age; 

(B) who are not enrolled or required to be enrolled in secondary school 
under State law; and 

(C) who— 

(i) lack sufficient mastery of basic educational skills to enable the 
individuals to function effectively in society; 

(ii) do not have a secondary school diploma or its recognized 
equivalent and have not achieved an equivalent level of 
education; or 

(iii) are unable to speak, read, or write the English language. 

One indicator of current demand is the number of Texans lacking a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Data about adults lacking high school diplomas comes from the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education (OVAE) of the U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. Census Bureau, and 
the National Commission on Adult Literacy (NCAL). The Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education used data from the 2000 census (updated in 2005) to arrive at a target population of 
adults lacking high school diplomas at 3.5 million for 2005. The U.S. Census Bureau estimates 
this population to be at 3.6 million (using the American Community Survey from 2006). The 
number from NCAL is similar to these two. 

Another indicator of demand for ABE services is the number of Texans lacking the skills to 
function in society, as measured by the economic performance of individuals. The estimate of 
individuals living in poverty in Texas (expressed as some percentage of the poverty line), is 1.1 
million. In order to avoid double counting the population of individuals who hold a high school 
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diploma and are living in poverty, the research team used U.S. Department of Education (USED) 
data to remove those individuals from this count. 

The final indicator of demand for ABE is the number of individuals who do not speak English or 
do not speak it well. The U.S. Census Bureau uses a five-point scale for individuals to rate their 
own English speaking proficiency, from "not at all" to very well" or "English only." The estimate 
for Texas is that 14.5 percent of the population aged six and over - 2.2 million people - speaks 
English less than "very well." As in the previous indicator, the research team attempted to 
calculate a figure that excludes those who are also living in poverty and do not hold a high 
school diploma. Unfortunately, not all the data were available for these calculations. 

The table below shows the range of individuals who might be eligible for ABE services in Texas 
using the WIA definition. The relationship among the categories provided in Table 3 is shown in 
Figure 1. 



Table 3 

Texas Adults in Workforce Investment Act Categories, 2006 



Category 


Measure 


Number 


A. Sec 203.1. C.ii - No 
secondary diploma 


Individuals without secondary diploma 


3,668,065 


B. Sec 203.1.C.i - Inability to 
function 


Individuals below poverty line with secondary 
diploma 


1,137,270 


C. Sec 203.1. C.iii - Inability to 
speak English 


Individuals not speaking English "very well" 
with diploma 


697,333 


Minimum 


Excluding Category C. 


4,805,335 


Maximum 


Including Category C. 


5,502,668 



There are no easily accessible data that show the overlap of all three variables illustrated in 
Figure 1. Therefore, the minimum estimate would assume that all the individuals who had a 
diploma but who spoke English less than "very well" were below the poverty line and, 
therefore, already were counted in the previous categories. In that case, no additional 
individuals would be added for language alone. The maximum estimate would assume just the 
opposite— that no individuals with a diploma who spoke English less than "very well" were 
below the poverty line. In that case, 830,274 individuals would be added to the estimate. 
Clearly neither of these assumptions is true, but the available data do not indicate where in this 
range the actual number of individuals eligible based on language alone would be. 
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Figure 1 

Relation of Education, Poverty, and Language (Variable Estimate) 




Based on the preceding discussion and analysis, the final estimate for the demand for ABE 
services in Texas in 2006 was between 4.8 and 5.5 million individuals. Given that approximately 
110,000 Texans received ABE services in 2006, the potential demand for ABE services exceeds 
the delivery by almost 40 times the number currently served. In other words, for every person 
served in Texas there are over 40 eligible Texans who are not served. 

Future Demand for Adult Basic Education Services 

The research team used the available historical data to extrapolate future demand for services. 

Figure 2 

Change in the Variables of Education, Language, and Poverty 
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Figure 2 shows the change in three variables (education, language, and poverty) as reported by 
the 2000 U.S. Census and the 2006 American Community Survey. These variables have 
increased only slightly since 2000, thus the future eligible population for ABE programs ought to 
be somewhat larger than the current eligible population. 

Rates of change were calculated using the combined average growth rate (CAGR) for each 
variable at different points in the time series. The education variable is relatively flat, ranging 
from 3.4 million in 1990 to 3.7 million in 2006, for a combined average growth rate of 0.4 
percent per year (Table 4). In fact, the number in 2000 was higher than the number in 2006. 
Likewise, the number in 1990 was the same as 2004. Consequently, there are actually three 
potential growth trends for this variable. 



Table 4 

Rates of Change for Texas Adults 18 Years and Over 
Without a High School Diploma, 1990 - 2006 



Period 


CAGR 


1990-2006 


0.4% 


2000-2006 


-0.7% 


2004-2006 


3.7% 



*Please note that the Periods reported have overlapping years 



The number of Texas adults below the poverty line also is relatively flat with a slightly upward 
trend. The trend peaks in 2005, however, and decreases slightly in 2006 (Table 5). This means 
the growth rates for the poverty variable could be 1.5 percent, 4.5 percent, and -0.7 percent for 
the 1990-2006, 2000-2006, and 2005-2006 periods, respectively. 

Table 5 

Rates of Change for Texas Adults 18 Years and Over 
Below the Poverty Line, 1990 - 2006 



Period* 


CAGR 


1990-2006 


1.5% 


2000-2006 


4.5% 


2005-2006 


-0.7% 



*Please note that the Periods reported have overlapping years 



The growth rate of the language variable (speaking less than "very well") as illustrated in Table 
6 rose consistently from 1990 to 2006. The growth rate of that variable is almost certainly 
between 3.7 percent and 4.7 percent and the rate starting in 1990 (4.3 percent) is probably the 
best rate to use for projections of this variable. 
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Table 6 

Rates of Change for Texas Adults 18 Years and Over 
Who Speak English Less than "Very Well," 1990 - 2006 



Period* 


CAGR 


GR 1990-2006 


4 . 3 % 


GR 2000-2006 


3 . 7 % 


GR 2002-2006 


4 . 7 % 



*Please note that the Periods reported have overlapping years 



There is, however, a discrepancy in these rates. The Texas Workforce Commission indicates that 
more Texans will be eligible for ABE services in the future. For instance, the Commission noted 
that the Texas State Data Center's report for 2007 indicated that "Texas has slipped from 45th 
to last among states ranked by percent for citizens in 2005— age 25 and older— who have a high 
school diploma or GED" (Green, 2008). Also, the ENI calculates that more than 50 percent of 
Texas counties have most critical educational needs, the highest ranking placing Texas fourth 
from the bottom on the percent of counties at such a level. 

Therefore, the determination for future need seems to trend upward. However, these trends 
hold only if circumstances do not change unexpectedly. 

Discontinuities 

The projections developed above only hold if there are no unexpected changes in any of the 
three factors. Discontinuities are abrupt changes that can significantly change the demand for 
educational services. Discontinuities can be events that occur seemingly at random, with low 
probability but high impact. These events can have a significant, widespread impact on states, 
regions or even the entire country (e.g., the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001). 

It is difficult to determine the immediate impact of a discontinuity on future needs for ABE in 
Texas. However, inferences can be made that any given discontinuity might result in dramatic 
increases or decreases in the demand for ABE services. The discontinuities outlined below are 
those that might have the greatest impact on demand. The list is by no means exhaustive. 

Policy Shifts 

Three areas of policy changes at the national level could have a significant impact on demand in 
Texas. 



Immigration Policy 

• Shifts in immigration could impact the demand for ABE services especially in 
terms of ESL programs and services. 

• There is already evidence that the rates of illegal immigration into the United 
States have declined over the last few years due to the weakening of the U.S. 
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economy and the increased enforcement of immigration laws by the Federal 
government and the states (The Economist , June 26, 2008). 

• Congress could pass new legislation that would alter the immigration debate 
because 

■ a policy shift could lead to strict enforcement of undocumented 
populations leading to a decreased population of eligible (or future 
eligible) individuals. 

■ a policy shift could lead to a naturalization path for a large group of 
undocumented immigrants. 

Workforce Development 

Changes in the White House and Congress may lead to increased funding for ABE 
programs. 

Poverty Alleviation / Family & Childhood Development Policy 

A national program to alleviate poverty could reduce the number of individuals 
eligible for ABE. 

Economics Factors 

There are three areas to examine. 

Changes in the Mexican Economy 

Texas's Hispanic immigrant population overwhelmingly originates from Mexico. 
While it is likely that the U.S. will continue to attract immigrants, an increase in 
economic growth and opportunities in Mexico could dramatically slow the rate 
of immigration. Alternatively, a collapse of Mexico's economy could lead to a 
flood of new immigrants and related demand for ABE programs. 

U.S. or Global Depression 

A sudden collapse in the U.S. or global economy could dramatically increase 
rates of poverty or change levels of educational attainment. 

Collapse of the Texas Economy 

A rapid decline in the state's competitiveness could lead to a shrinking tax base 
and cuts to state support for ABE programs or the education system in general. 

Environmental Factors 

There are two areas to examine: 

Natural Disasters 

A series of hurricanes, floods, tornados, or extended droughts could significantly 
disrupt the state economy or lead to massive migration 
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Climate Change 

Drier conditions in West Texas could disrupt the economy throwing more people 
into poverty, potentially driving people out of the state or to other Texas metro 
regions. 

While no one can predict the occurrence of any of these discontinuities, they should be taken 
into account when estimating the future size of the population eligible for ABE services. At the 
very least, projections based on the growth rates presented herein should be viewed with 
caution as there is substantial uncertainty about whether the projected growth rates will 
continue, particularly for longer periods of time. 

Texas ABE Future Demand: Gradations of Possible Participation 

Not all eligible persons access ABE services. Figure 3, "Adult Basic Education Service Population 
in Texas," depicts gradations of possible participation: a) recently calculated as eligible; b) 
previously identified; c) thought to be needed for international competitiveness; d) relatively 
achievable; e) perhaps realistic; f) actually reported enrolled; and g) proposed to meet Closing 
the Gaps goals. 



Figure 3 

Adult Basic Education Service Population in Texas 




Source: Insight Services, 2008 for University of Houston 



In the United States, 23.5 percent of all adults age 18-64 are considered target populations in 
need of ABE services, which is roughly one quarter of adults. Texas, at 30.3 percent, has the 
third highest percentage of adults in need of ABE to earn a high school diploma or equivalent, 
to improve English language skills, or to obtain advanced skills beyond a high school diploma so 
they may earn a living wage (Jones & Kelly, 2007). 

Applying 30.3 percent to the 17,555,200 Texas adult population age 16 and up implies the 
target population for ABE in Texas could be as large as 5.4 million. This figure is in agreement 
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with the latest demand estimate, calculated separately as part of this study which concluded 
that between 5.2 and 5.9 million individuals in Texas are eligible for ABE services, as noted 
earlier in this section. 

As stated earlier in this report, estimates prepared by the Department of Education, Census 
Bureau, and National Commission on Adult Literacy placed the target population figure at 
around 3.5 to 3.7 million. The larger estimates result from the additional consideration of needs 
due to poverty status and poor English language skills. Some overlap exists among target 
populations as those in poverty often lack language skills or have less than a secondary 
education. 

In Mounting Pressures Facing the U.S. Workforce and the Increasing Need for Adult Education 
and Literacy( 2007), Jones and Kelly recommend Texas move 1,333,645 "older adults back into 
the education system and on track to attaining college degrees" in order to support 
international competitiveness. If ABE is their entry point, it would require serving 10 times 
more older adults than the total current enrollment in Texas. Also, it would result in a 
significant demographic shift within programs, mingling generations with different needs. 

Stepping Down the Size 

Stepping down the enrollment estimates shown in Figure 3 still requires explanations for four 
other figures given. The two figures at the bottom of chart reflect established figures — 102,000, 
roughly the current enrollment; and 100,000, the input desired from ABE to help fulfill the 
Closing the Gaps goals. The two figures at the middle of chart were calculated by applying the 
intake rate (12.5 percent) of Capital IDEA, a model Texas ABE program, to: a) the number of 
adults in Texas with less than a high school diploma (3.67 million "targeted" by the U.S. 
Department of Education as the ABE audience), and b) the "eligible demand" approximated at 
5.4 million when poverty and ESL populations are added to the number of adults in Texas with 
less than a high school diploma. 

Turnaround Transitions 

Statistics support expanding ABE enrollments in Texas to contribute 100,000 participants to 
Closing the Gaps. A General Educational Development (GED) diploma is a measure of adult 
secondary education completion and a transition to postsecondary programs. Research has 
shown only 30 to 35 percent of GED recipients obtain any postsecondary education; only 5 to 
10 percent obtain at least one year of postsecondary education; and only 3 percent complete 
an associate's degree (Murnane, Willett and Tyler, 2000 in MPR Associates Inc., 2007). Applying 
these statistics to the current 133,000 enrollment (Legislative Budget Board, January, 2007) at 
most 46,550 would be expected to transition to any level of postsecondary education. Less than 
4,000 would be expected to complete an associate's degree. However, without change, the 
goal is unlikely to be achieved. 

In this climate, with only about one-third of GED completers obtaining any postsecondary 
education, ABE would need to enroll 300,000 to meet their objective in Closing the Gaps, 
assuming everyone who enrolls actually obtains the GED. 
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Identification of Best Practices 



Researchers were asked to identify best practices in adult basic education. They were tasked 
with validating data from Texas LEARNS for this purpose and were provided with a draft report 
since the final had not yet been approved by TEA. As stated in the draft report (Appendix D), 
"persistence and successful transition to receiving a GED, entering postsecondary or other 
training, employment, or employment advance," would appear to be strong indicators for 
positive outcomes toward identifying best practices. 

As mentioned previously, one such promising program in Central Texas is Capital IDEA. This 
program provides comprehensive support services to adult learners. Capital IDEA also provides 
resources to help ABE practitioners: 

• Identify and replicate programs that would be useful in their communities. 

• Develop innovative and collaborative practices. 

• Engage alumni to share suggestions for promoting student success. 

Quality Program Indicators 

The Workforce Investment Act-Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (WIA-AEFLA) core 
indicators identify quality components standards in the following areas: 

• Demonstrated improvements in literacy skill levels in reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language. 

• Numeracy. 

• Problem solving. 

• English language acquisition, and other literacy skills. 

• Placement in, retention in, or completion of postsecondary education, training, 
unsubsidized employment or career advancement. 

• Receipt of a secondary school diploma or its recognized equivalent. 

Programs that meet the Workforce Investment Act-Adult Education and Family Literacy Act 
(WIA-AEFLA) core performance indicators related to a) obtaining a secondary school diploma 
and b) furthering education or career goals provide examples of promising practices. The 
research team was able to identify two statewide programs that met these measures: 
"Streamlining the Path" in Washington and "Improving College Transition and Enrollment 
Rates" in Kentucky. The program in Washington was developed in response to a system that 
required adults with low skill levels or limited English proficiency spend many years to acquire 
basic skills even before they began workforce training. The program accelerates learning 
through integrating adult basic education with English language instruction and occupational 
training. An important component of the program is that all students are enrolled in college. 
Prior to this innovation, only 5-10 percent of students from completing ABE programs enrolled 
in college. Additional information on the Washington program can be found in Appendix D, 
page 47. 
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The program in Kentucky was a result of collaboration between ABE programs in Jefferson 
County and the Jefferson Community and Technical College. The free ABE classes take place on 
the campus of the college. After completing the coursework, students are eligible to attend 
college full-time. The program has been highly successful in transitioning adults into higher 
education and has now expanded into three additional local colleges. Additional information 
on the Kentucky program can be found in Appendix D, page 48. 

The Standards for Adult Education ESL Programs (2002) contains guidelines for designing quality 
programs. A self-review instrument for programs that is included in the book, describes the 
following in detail: program structure and administration; curriculum and instructional 
materials; instruction; learner recruitment, intake, and orientation; learner retention and 
transition; assessment and learner gains; employment conditions; professional development; 
and support services. 

Promising Practices 

Some of the most promising practices in ABE involve creating pathways to college. Five college 
transition models were provided in the report. Transitioning Adults to College: Adult Basic 
Education Program Models, published by the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning 
and Literacy, (2006). The following approaches are mentioned in the report: 

• Advising Model - raise student awareness of postsecondary education options and the 
admissions processes. 

• GED-Plus Model - accelerate instruction for adult students interested in pursuing 
postsecondary education. 

• English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) Model - reduce the time students 
entering college spend on ESOL/ESL courses in order to save time and money. 

• Career Pathways Model - assist individuals with limited education into postsecondary 
education. 

• College Preparatory Model - assist students in transitioning into college and 
reduce the need for developmental education. 

Other best practices that are partially or totally supported by WIA-AEFLA include those 
disseminated by the National College Transition Network (NCTN), an organization that 
promotes ABE for the educationally disadvantaged worldwide. The network offers some 
promising practices that can be replicated including: student orientation; transition student 
portfolio; memoranda of agreement (MOA); preparing students for college-level math; monthly 
mentor evenings; career planning for success; building relationships with elected officials 
through program visits; alumni newsletter for transition-to-college programs; wrap-around 
comprehensive support services; and recruitment. While information on several programs are 
provided, few of the examples included evaluation data or have, thus far, involved a significant 
number of students. 

The NCTN also publishes Research-to-Practice briefs that recommend ways to promote 
academic success. These briefs include topics such as: rethinking academic failure to promote 
success; developmental reading research in postsecondary education; contextualized grammar 
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instruction; attention deficits; strategies to facilitate reading comprehension; learning 
communities; and economic benefits of pre-baccalaureate college. 

Examples of Promising Practices in Texas 

In a September 9, 2008, brief on Adult Training Technology Projects, the Texas Workforce 
Commission identified several direct ABE services programs across Texas that have promising 
outcomes for replication in other areas of the state. All the programs identified include 
community college partners providing postsecondary options for ABE students. 

The Alamo Community College District's Westside Education and Training Center (WETC) 
implemented an integrated bilingual technical training and occupation-specific Vocational 
English as a Second Language into two programs. The effort is focused on the growing Limited 
English proficient (LEP) workforce and employer demands for well-trained workers as dietetic 
food service supervisors and certified nurse aides. "The goal at the WETC is to develop these 
programs into replicable models that can assist the Alamo Community Colleges in broadening 
the training options available to San Antonio's diverse workforce" (Adult Training Technology 
Projects, 2008). 

In partnership with the Capital Area and Rural Capital Workforce Boards, the Seton Family of 
Hospitals, St. David's Healthcare, and the Austin Capital Area Dental Society, Austin Community 
College (ACC) also developed a Vocational English as a Second Language (VESL) project focused 
on two high-demand occupations. ACC's Administrative Assistant and Dental Assisting 
programs are being offered concurrently with English as a Second Language instruction to 
address the need for bilingual staff in these high-growth regional occupations. 

While these programs were developed and implemented beginning 2007, early outcomes 
indicate that these programs are addressing both employer and adult learner needs with 
postsecondary education by providing the education and training. With additional resources, 
programs such as these and others focused on the adult English Language Learner could be 
piloted and, if successful, replicated across Texas with other community college ABE service 
providers. 

Potential Contributions of High School Reform to ABE Practices 

Texas, as many other states, has invested heavily in improving high schools to ensure that 
students graduate and are ready to enter college. Some of the promising practices that have 
emerged from research in high school reform include injecting rigor into academic coursework. 
Studies show that higher academic rigor leads to lower demand for developmental classes in 
college (Kristin, 2005). High academic rigor also leads to better academic outcomes for all 
students, but especially African Americans and Latinos (CCSRI, 2006). 

One program that has been highly successful in serving high school dropouts is Gateway to 
College (PCC's Gateway to College, 2007). This dual-enrollment program helps students (ages 
16 - 20) complete their high school diplomas while taking college courses in community 
college. The program originated in Portland, Oregon but due to its success, it has now been 
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replicated in 12 states. Students are provided with high levels of support through mentors, 
coaches and advisors. Classes are scheduled during the day and evening in order to 
accommodate the needs of students' work and family obligations. 

Two major reforms in Texas that will improve rigor in K-12 include the adoption of a "4 x 4" high 
school curriculum and the adoption of College Readiness Standards. Each of these initiatives 
was authorized in summer 2006 by House Bill 1 of the Third Called Session, 79th Texas 
Legislature. The 4x4 high school curriculum means that Texas students will graduate from its 
public high schools with four years each of English/Language Arts, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. With the adoption of Texas' College Readiness Standards and the incorporation 
of those standards into the public school curriculum, the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills, 
students graduating from Texas public high schools in the coming years will be career and 
college ready. 

This same legislation provided the THECB with the authority to offer higher education summer 
bridge programs for high school students, recent high school graduates, and others who are not 
college ready. In order to enroll in entry-level college courses, student entering Texas public 
institutions of higher education must be assessed and meet specific requirements under Texas 
law prior to enrollment in college credit courses. Extension of summer programs to individuals 
receiving ABE services would provide opportunities for those who have completed GED or other 
secondary education credentials but not college ready. 

State-Level Leadership 

A recent report from the National Commission on Adult Literacy (2008) points to the pressing 
need for high level state leadership to coordinate planning across all the different agencies and 
organizations involved in adult education services. The report mentions recommends four areas 
that should be covered in states' action plans: 

• State plans should be aligned across adult education, postsecondary education, 
workforce development and economic development. 

• The plans should reflect the unique populations of the state. 

• The plan should be submitted by the legislative policy and planning board. 

• Data should be shared across all agencies. 

A state-level planning team should include representatives from business and labor groups. The 
input of these groups is critical in determining the present and future needs of employers and 
matching adult education services to these needs. 

In Texas, the Governor's Competitiveness Council has challenged state leaders to consider the 
changing needs of Texas, as competition to attract business and become a global leader in 
certain industry clusters will increase in the next five to 10 years (Council's Report to the 
Governor, 2008). The Council has identified several critical issues for Texas as it seeks to 
maintain and strengthen its competitive edge by addressing education and workforce 
weaknesses and barriers. Specific to ABE, the Council expressed concern that with much of the 
federal funding for ABE targeted to adult literacy activities, skills training is left wanting. As a 
result, the Council recommended that Texas "initiate a complementary state initiative that has 
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the flexibility to merge existing adult literacy programs with skills training." Accordingly, any 
additional funding provided by the state for ABE should be used to "promote best practices or 
proven training programs with industry relevance." 

Several states have developed innovative financial strategies for assisting adult students 
(Biswas, Coitz and Prince, 2008). These states recognize the unique challenges that face adult 
students seeking financial support to attend college. Students face restrictions in federal 
financial aid programs, including restrictions on enrollment (cannot be less than half time), 
student income, and restrictions on the type of programs eligible for financial assistance (aid 
cannot be used for developmental education). Among the states mentioned, Illinois developed 
the Monetary Award Program that allows students to receive financial aid if they are enrolled 
for less than half time. Michigan created a program is specifically geared toward non-traditional 
students who must be "out of high school for at least two years and enrolled less than full time" 
(p. 10). Michigan funds the program for the state's general revenue ($2.5 million appropriated 
annually). Pennsylvania recognized that large numbers of students with high school diplomas 
were not continuing to postsecondary education. The program ($10 million annually) is funded 
by the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency using earnings from the agency's 
student financial aid program. 

Implications for Texas 

It is not clear from examination of data submitted to the research team that TEA is able to 
evaluate instructional models and adapt effective models to the needs of Texans who need ABE 
services. However, it is vital to the economic future of Texas that promising and best practices 
be aggressively implemented to meet the educational needs of the adult population in Texas. 
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Social and Economic Benefits 



If Texas were to increase national competiveness by improving the social and economic 
prospects of more than 1.3 million undereducated adults, it could result in a return on 
investment of $40 billion. Currently, Texas' ABE system is serving 133,000 undereducated 
adults at an annual cost of about $17 million and an estimated return on investment of $87 
million. 

Adult basic education could help add 163,680 new jobs and billions of dollars to the Texas 
economy by 2030. Adult basic education programs can play a significant role in preparing 
100,000 individuals for higher education programs and the workforce. Doing so would require 
the state to make significant improvements in ABE academic and transition services and would 
also likely require additional program funding. According to many education specialists, more 
action and investments are needed to bolster the least literate and encourage individuals to 
reach for higher opportunities to succeed. The magnitude of costs, however, will likely require 
strategic compromises. 

The Benefits of Education 

The benefits of higher education have been explored in detail by the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy (2005). Table 7 summarizes the economic and social benefits of education for 
both society and individuals. 



Table 7 

Benefits of Attaining Higher Education 





For Society 


For the Individual 


Economic 


Increased Tax Revenues 
Greater Productivity 
Increased Consumption 
Increased Workforce Flexibility 
Decreased Reliance on Government 
Financial Support 


Higher Salaries and Benefits 
Employment 
Higher Savings Levels 
Improved Working Conditions 
Personal/Professional Mobility 


Social 


Reduced Crime Rates 
Increased Charitable 
Giving/Community Service 
Increased Quality of Civic Life 
Social Cohesion/Appreciation of 
Diversity 

Improved Ability to Adapt to and Use 
Technology 


Improved Health/Life Expectancy 
Improved Quality of Life for Offspring 
Better Consumer Decision Making 
Increased Personal Status 
More Hobbies, Leisure Activities 



Modified from: Reaping the Benefits: Defining the Public and Private Value of Going to College, Institute for Higher Education, 
( 1998 ). 
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Outcomes for Texas 

A major economic benefit of higher education is decreased reliance on government, especially 
in terms of welfare (TANF) dependency. Niskanen (1996) determined that a one percentage 
point increase in the population with high school or higher education reduces the population 
living in poverty by about 1.8 percent, and offers the possibility of reducing welfare 
dependence by approximately four percentage points. Therefore, if Texas adds an additional 
150,000 ABE students, the state could reasonably expect to see 411,971 individuals (Webster 
&Alamayehu, 2007) coming out of poverty and reduce annual basic and state TANF payments 
by roughly 3.6 million. 

Although the more than 100,000 Texans currently enrolled in ABE programs will benefit from 
the services they receive, those services may not be sufficient to lift them out of poverty. 
Programs provided under Title II of the Workforce Investment Act address three needs — 
literacy, secondary-level proficiencies, and English as a Second Language (ESL). Presumably, 
programs that prepare students to attain secondary credentials (e.g., GED) also prepare them 
for postsecondary options within Adult Secondary Education programs. 

However, unless the curriculum of ESL and ABE programs lead to the completion of a high 
school diploma and participation in higher education, current enrollments in ABE will only make 
a minimal difference in alleviating poverty. It is estimated that the current program operating 
level alleviates poverty for possibly 6,900 individuals annually— a 0.0003 percent reduction in 
overall state poverty levels (Webster & Alemayehu, 2007). 

A study by the Institute for Higher Education Policy for the Lumina Foundation (2005) provides 
insightful statistics on social economic conditions associated with different levels of education 
in all 50 states. Table 8 reflects figures reported for effects of educational attainment on 
personal income, employment, public assistance, health, volunteering, and voter participation 
in Texas, as compared to the nation as a whole. Most, but not all, ABE participants would fall 
within the "Less than High School" column. 

Data from Table 8 show that more than one in five Texans over the age of 25 - 21.7 percent of 
that population - have less than a high school diploma and are, therefore, eligible for ABE. 
Texas outperforms the nation as a whole in only one level of educational attainment: the "some 
college" category, which includes associate's degree and certificate programs. Roughly 25.9 
percent of Texans fall in this category. That compares with a national average of 25.5 percent. 
To meet national averages, Texas would need to reduce the percentage of adults with "less 
than high school" by 6.9 percent and increase attainment of "advanced" degrees by 2.4 
percent. 
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Table 8 

Economic and Social Conditions by Educational Attainment 
In the United States and Texas 



Results for 
Population 
Age 25 and 
Older 


Living 

in 


Less than 
High 
School 


High 

School 

Diploma 


Some 
College 
(includes 
AS, AA, 
Certificates) 


Bachelor's 

Degree 

(BA,AB,BS) 


Advanced 
(includes MA, 
MS, Ph.D, 
First 

Professional) 


Education 

Attained 

(2004) 


US 


14.8% 


32.0% 


25.5% 


18.1% 


9.6% 


Texas 


21.7% 


27.8% 


25.9% 


17.3% 


7.2% 


Personal 
Income (2003) 


US 


$15,221 


$25,053 


$32,470 


$48,417 


$70,851 


Texas 


$13,919 


$23,712 


$32,212 


$49,167 


$76,746 


In Labor Force 
but 

Unemployed 
(March 2004) 


US 


10.2% 


5.9% 


4.8% 


3.0% 


2.6% 


Texas 


8.2% 


5.4% 


5.0% 


4.0% 


1.8% 


Received 

Public 

Assistance 

(2003) 


US 


2.1% 


0.9% 


0.9% 


0.3% 


0.1% 


Texas 


1.3% 


0.7% 


0.5% 


0.0% 


0.1% 


Described 
Health as 
good, very 
good or 
excellent 
(March 2004) 


US 


67.3% 


82.0% 


87.2% 


92.6% 


92.5% 


Texas 


71.6% 


81.0% 


85.9% 


91.3% 


91.7% 


Reported 
Volunteering 
in or through 
Organization 
(2004) 


US 


11.8 


20.8 


31.0% 


36.1%* 


*Advanced 
combined 
with BA on 
this measure 


Texas 


8.7% 


21.6% 


32.6% 


38.0% 


Voted in 
November 
2000 Election 


US 


42.1% 


56.0% 


67.3% 


76.3% 


82.1% 


Texas 


35.7% 


51.4% 


61.0% 


77.7% 


81.6% 



Source: Reformatted from tables in The Investment Payoff: A 50-State Analysis of the Public and Private Benefits of Higher 
Education, A Lumina Foundation Project, Institute for Higher Education Policy, (2005, February). 
http://www.luminafoundation.ore/publications/lnvestmentPavoff2005.pdf 
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Texas has several indicators with positive trend lines that may allow the state to shine in the 
national stage. For example, Texans with less than a high school education are more likely to 
describe their health as "good," "very good," or "excellent" when compared to individuals in 
the nation at the same education level. Texans with a high school diploma or more also report 
volunteering at greater rates than their national counterparts. Personal incomes are higher for 
Texans with a bachelor's degree, and significantly higher for those with an advanced degree. 
The state clearly needs to develop a response to take advantage of these positives while 
alleviating deficiencies outlined below: 

■ 21.7 percent of adults in Texas have less than a high school education, 
compared to 14.8 percent in the nation (Institute for Higher Education 
Policy, 2005). 

■ More than 40 percent of adults in Texans with less than a high school 
diploma have less than an eighth grade education (Jones and Kelly, 2007). 

■ There are more than 1.2 million adults in Texas who speak English poorly 
or do not speak English at all. Less than 5 percent receive instruction in 
ESL through ABE services. (U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics). 

■ ABE enrollment in Texas has dropped for three consecutive years. Also, 
the percentage of participants who complete a program has dropped 
from 43.4 percent to 40.5 percent during that same period (U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 

National Reporting System, Table 4: Educational Gains and Attendance by 
Educational Functioning Level, Texas, 2004-05, 2005-06, 2006-07). 

Cost/Benefit Analysis 

In Align Adult Basic and Postsecondary Education to Meet State Goals in the Texas 
Workforce Development System, the Legislative Budget Board (2007) reported that, "Texas is 
serving 3.5 percent of the 3.8 million people in need of adult basic education services." These 
figures bring the number of adults served by ABE up to 133,000. That represents an increase of 
30,635 students over previously reported figures. The same report states that, "For over 
100,000 participants each year, the Adult Basic Education program provides a potential 
pathway into higher education." 

Chief among other worthy objectives. Closing the Gaps by 2015 established goals to: 

1) Increase college participation across Texas by 630,000 more students, and 

2) Award 210,000 undergraduate degrees, certificates and other identifiable student 

success from high quality programs. 

The Perryman Group analyzed the economic benefits of achieving the goals of Closing the Gaps 
in A Tale of Two States - And One Million Jobs!! (March 2007). In that publication, they 
estimated that the state's return on investment in higher education is $8.08 for every $1 
invested. Furthermore, The Perryman Group forecasts that by the year 2030, in addition to 
normal economic growth, Texas can expect to create over one million new jobs, $194 billion in 
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gross state product, and $122 billion in personal income as a result of meeting the goals in 
Closing the Gaps. 

If ABE programs serve an additional 100,000 participants, they would fulfill 16 percent of the 
total goals for participation outlined in Closing the Gaps. Table 9 shows the potential economic 
outcome of enrolling these 100,000 ABE students in postsecondary education by applying 16 
percent to the total economic benefits estimated according to the Perryman Group report. If 
successful in reaching this goal, ABE could be associated with an increase of $78 billion in total 
spending; $31 billion in gross state product, and $20 billion in personal income. Statewide, it is 
estimated that more than 160,000 jobs could be added to the Texas economy as a result of the 
ABE population becoming a part of the Closing the Gaps success. 

Table 9 

Economic Implications of ABE Moving 100,000 Additional Students into 
Higher Education to Help Meet the Goals of Closing the Gaps 

(Represents 16 percent of economic benefits forecasted for Closing the Gaps). 



ABE Students 
Move on to 
Higher Education 


Resulting 
Jobs Created 
Statewide 


Resulting 
Total Spending 


Resulting 
Addition to 
Gross State 
Product 


Resulting Gain to 
Personal Income 


100,000 


163,680 


$ 78 Billion 


$ 31 Billion 


$ 20 Billion 



The Perryman Group also estimated that serving more adults would provide economic benefits 
to the region. Figure 4 shows the employment gains in Texas regions associated with Closing 
the Gaps. 
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Figure 4 

Texas Regions Associated with Closing the Gaps Employment Gains 




Source: The Perryman Group, A Tale of Two States— and 1 Million Jobs!! (2007). 

The projected gain in terms of cumulative gross product is expected to reach about $1.9 trillion 
by 2030 "if the goals embodied in Closing the Gaps are achieved" (Perryman, 2007). Adult basic 
education could contribute as much as $300 billion to the cumulative gross product if it moves 
100,000 participants into postsecondary education. 

Not including construction costs, the state's investment in human capital through Closing the 
Gaps was expected to require an outlay of over $8 billion dollars over 13 years. This investment 
breaks down to about $12,698 per participant (THECB, 2003). Adult basic education may reap 
some indirect benefits from investments made in Closing the Gaps since there are now 27 ABE 
programs held in community college campuses, where some ABE students continue their 
education. Further analysis would be required to identify what other resources have been 
directed toward increasing opportunities for ABE participants to help "close the gaps." 

Appendices E and F offer cost and benefit estimates for a variety of enrollment and investment 
combinations. Flowever, increasing investment will not produce the desired results if program 
design issues are not addressed. There has been a significant decrease in ABE students with a 
goal of transitioning to postsecondary training (Green, 2008, Legislative Budget Board, 2007) 
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and a documented decline in students enrolled in ABE programs serving the least literate 
populations. Investments would need to be strategically implemented to reverse these trends. 
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Recommendations 



After an examination of the data and funding of adult basic education in Texas, the roles and 
responsibilities of the agencies involved in ABE, the current and future demand for ABE, and 
best practices of comparable states in aligning ABE with higher education, the following 
recommendations are provided for consideration by Texas policymakers. 

1. Continue TEA as the lead agency for ABE services. However, the agency needs to 
collaborate closely with the Coordinating Board, the Texas Workforce Commission, 
other agencies, and representatives from employers, colleges, and universities. The 
Texas Workforce Investment Council serves in a coordinating role for ABE at the state 
level. However, the inclusion of additional college and university representatives could 
strengthen the role of postsecondary institutions in the alignment of ABE with higher 
education. Expansion of postsecondary alignment should continue to address the short- 
term skills and training needs of business and industry providing more skilled workers. 

2. Expand TEA staff capacity to enhance its ability to provide leadership for ABE. Currently, 
leadership is provided under the Deputy Commissioner for School District Leadership 
and Educator Quality in the Division of Regional Services Division but the agency needs 
the content expertise necessary to ensure that programs employ best practices in 
serving the state's diverse population. In addition, program staff must develop and 
implement rigorous standards for ABE programs. Services providers understand that 
they will be held to these standards and accountable to the agency. 

3. As called for in the National Commission on Adult Literacy report. Reach Higher, 
America: Overcoming the Crisis in the U.S. Workforce (June 2008), Texas should "make 
postsecondary and workforce readiness the new mission of the adult education and 
workforce skills system" and include this mission in the long-range action plans for ABE 
called for in Section 50 of the General Appropriations Act, 80th Texas Legislature. 
Consideration should be given to merging adult literacy activities with postsecondary 
education and workforce skills training in the long-range action plans. 

4. Align ABE standards to Texas' College Readiness Standards to prepare adult students for 
college. 

5. Implement programs similar to those identified by the Texas Workforce Commission in a 
September 9, 2008, brief on Adult Technology Training Projects that integrate English 
language services with preparation for career training or postsecondary education. Post- 
secondary education or career training should become the "default" option for adults 
seeking education services. This pilot would take place in a college setting - a 
community college or four-year institution - to provide career counseling services and 
offer pathways for entering postsecondary education or career training programs. 
Recommendations resulting from the evaluation of the pilot program would be 
presented to lawmakers during the 2011 legislative session. 
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6. Include in the long-range action plans a plan for scaling up ABE services, to include 
recruitment and outreach strategies. A component of these plans should be a public 
campaign to motivate adult learners to enroll in ABE programs aligned to postsecondary 
education, as appropriated funds become available. The Texas Legislature should 
consider increasing funds available for ABE during the 2009 legislative session. Even a 
modest increase would allow programs to serve more adults. 

7. Research and implement other state models of best practices in direct services to serve 
the diverse adult population in Texas, including a triangulated approach to services. 
Adults close to completing high school diplomas would be fast-tracked to postsecondary 
education, perhaps through dual-enrollment in community colleges. Developmental 
education classes could be combined with those needed to complete a high school 
diploma. These students could also be enrolled in some college courses at the same 
time. For these adults, credit recovery programs might allow them to complete a high 
school diploma quickly, especially if these courses are offered online. In addition, 
replication of ABE-to-college transition programs like those found in Washington or 
Kentucky could boost the number of adults completing ABE and continuing their college 
education. The interagency council should research options for adults who have more 
severe educational deficits or whose English language skills are very limited. These 
options would allow these adults to improve their English language skills and acquire 
other needed skills that create pathways to postsecondary education or career training 
programs. 

8. Determine whether promising high school reform practices could be applied to ABE. 
Among these practices is the injection of rigor into all high school classes. Studies show 
that rigor benefits all students, but especially Latinos and African Americans. 

9. Ease barriers to ABE by increasing support services, including child care and flexible 
scheduling. 

10. Ensure multi-agency collaboration and an enhanced accountability system to track 
individual student outcomes. 
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APPENDIX A 



General Appropriations Act, HB 1, 

80th Texas Legislature, Section 50 (Page 111-57) 

50. Align Adult Basic Education and Postsecondary Education. Out of funds appropriated 
above, the Higher Education Coordinating Board shall coordinate with the Texas Education 
Agency to develop and implement immediate and long-range coordinated action plans to align 
Adult Basic Education and postsecondary education. To increase the number, success and 
persistence of students transitioning to postsecondary education, these action plans shall 
address at a minimum: 

a. outreach and advising; 

b. assessment, curriculum, and instruction; 

c. persistence interventions; 

d. state-level accountability systems to monitor performance; 

e. service-provider-level performance measures and program evaluation; 

f. standards to enhance data quality and sharing among state agencies and service 
providers; 

g. needs assessment of students and service-providers to identify other structural issues 
and barriers; and 

h. grants (including Federal Funds and Other Funds) to maximize effective use of limited 
General Revenue Funds. 

The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board and the Texas Education Agency shall develop, 
and agree to, consistent with Texas Workforce Investment Council provisions under Texas 
Government Code 2308.1016, a revised memorandum of understanding that establishes the 
respective responsibilities of each agency for the implementation of action plans necessary to 
successfully transition students enrolled in adult basic education into postsecondary education. 
The memorandum of understanding shall establish a point of responsibility and identify 
sufficient resources within each agency for implementation by that agency of the requirements 
of the memorandum of understanding. The updated memorandum of understanding must be 
completed by December 31, 2007. 

Out of funds appropriated above, the Texas Education Agency and the Texas Workforce 
Commission shall assist the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board in assessing the current 
and projected future demand for adult education in Texas, the types of programs and 
instruction necessary to serve current and projected future populations of adult learners, and 
the social and economic outcomes of providing varying levels of adult education services in 
Texas. The report shall include a comparative analysis of adult basic education programs 
offered in other state and shall identify best practices in adult education. The report shall study 
the current organizational structure and agency roles in providing adult education and make 
recommendations for achieving state goals efficiently and effectively. 
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For purposes of this rider, the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board shall be considered 
the lead agency and shall report on the implementation of these provisions to the 
Texas Workforce Investment Council, the Governor, and the Legislative Budget Board by 
September 1, 2008. 
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APPENDIX B 



(Except for minimal formatting, the following was reproduced 
from a document provided by Texas LEARNS without revisions or edits) 

A Study of the Current Organizational Structure and 
Agency Roles in Providing ABE in Texas 

State Designated Statutory Authority in Texas 

The Texas Education Agency is designated in Section 1, Section 29.252 of the Education Code to 
regulate adult and community education in Texas. The Education Code combined with the 
Workforce Investment Act - Adult Education and Family Literacy Act is the current statutory 
authority over adult education in Texas. In the Texas Education code: Chapter 29, Educational 
Programs Subchapter H. Adult and Community Education Programs§ 29.253. Provision of Adult 
Education Programs states that-Adult education programs shall be provided by public school 
districts, public junior colleges, public universities, public nonprofit agencies, and community- 
based organizations approved in accordance with state statutes and rules adopted by the State 
Board of Education. The programs must be designed to meet the education and training needs 
of adults to the extent possible within available public and private resources. Bilingual 
education may be the method of instruction for students who do not function satisfactorily in 
English whenever it is appropriate for their optimum development. This was effective as of the 
74th Legislature, May 30, 1995. The State Board of Education Rules are in Chapter 89. 
Adaptations for Special Populations Subchapter B. Adult Basic and Secondary Education and the 
Statutory Authority of the provisions of this Subchapter B are issued under, unless otherwise 
noted in Texas Education Code, §7.102(c)(16) and §29.253 

The Education Code currently in practice is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 29.252, Education Code, was amended on May 20, 1997to read as follows: 
Sec. 29.252. STATE ROLE IN ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION. 

(а) The agency shall: 

(1) provide adequate staffing to develop, administer, 

and support a comprehensive statewide adult education program and coordinate related 
federal and state programs for education and training of adults; 

(2) develop, implement, and regulate a comprehensive statewide program for community level 
education services to meet the special needs of adults; 

(3) develop the mechanism and guidelines for coordination of comprehensive adult education 
and related skill training services for adults with other agencies, both public and private, in 
planning, developing, and implementing related programs, including community education 
programs; 

(4) administer all state and federal funds for adult education and related skill training in this 
state, except in programs for which another entity is specifically authorized to do so under 
other law; 

(5) prescribe and administer standards and accrediting policies for adult education; 

(б) prescribe and administer rules for teacher certification for adult education; 
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(7) accept and administer grants, gifts, services, and funds from available sources for use in 
adult education; and 

(8) adopt or develop and administer a standardized assessment mechanism for assessing all 
adult education program participants who need literacy instruction, adult basic education, or 
secondary education leading to an adult high school diploma or the equivalent. 

(b) The assessment mechanism prescribed under Subsection (a)(8) must include an initial basic 
skills screening instrument and must provide comprehensive information concerning baseline 
student skills before and student progress after participation in an adult education program. 
SECTION 2. (a) Not later than September 15, 1997, the Texas Education Agency shall complete 
development of the initial basic skills screening instrument component of the standardized 
assessment mechanism prescribed under Section 29.252, Education Code, as amended by this 
Act. Not later than January 1, 1998, the Texas Education Agency shall implement the initial 
basic skills screening instrument component. 

(b) Not later than July 1, 1998, the Texas Education Agency shall complete development of the 
baseline student skills assessment component of the standardized assessment mechanism 
prescribed under Section 29.252, Education Code, as amended by this Act. Not later than 
September 1, 1998, the Texas Education Agency shall implement the baseline student skills 
assessment component. 

(c) Not later than August 1, 1999, the Texas Education Agency shall complete development of 
the student progress assessment component of the standardized assessment mechanism under 
Section 29.252, Education Code, as amended by this Act. Not later than September 1, 1999, the 
Texas Education Agency shall implement the student progress assessment component. 

SECTION 3. Not later than September 1, 1998, the Texas Education Agency shall develop a 
comprehensive management information system to measure the progress of and results 
achieved by adult education programs by collecting individual student data concerning students 
in adult education programs, including assessment data. The management information system 
must be compatible with any related system used by the Texas Workforce Commission. 

Federal Statutory Authority 

Taking precedence over any state rules, the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (AEFLA) 
enacted as Title II of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, is the principal source of 
federal support for adult basic and literacy education programs. It is the purpose of this title to 
create a partnership among the Federal Government, States, and localities to provide, on a 
voluntary basis, adult education and literacy services, in order to-- 

(1) assist adults to become literate and obtain the knowledge and skills necessary for 
employment and self-sufficiency; 

(2) assist adults who are parents to obtain the educational skills necessary to become 
full partners in the educational development of their children; and 

(3) assist adults in the completion of a secondary school education. 

AEFLA funds are distributed by formula to states by the federal government using Census data 
on the number of adults (ages 16 and older) in each state who lack a high school diploma and 
who are not enrolled in school. States must match 25 percent of the federal contribution with 
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state or local funds, but many states contribute considerably more. (NOTE: States do not 
receive more federal funds if the match is greater than the required 25% match.) 

States competitively award 82.5 percent of their federal grants to local school districts, 
community colleges, community-based organizations, and other providers to support adult 
education programs. Up to 10 percent of the program money is set aside in each state to serve 
incarcerated and/or institutionalized adults. States retain 17.5 percent of the federal allocation 
for program improvement activities (12.5 percent) such as professional development for 
instructors, and administrative expenses (5 percent). 

In the WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT, P.L. 105-220 TITLE 11-Adult Education and Family 
Literacy SEC. 203- DEFINITIONS the term eligible provider is defined as: 

(5) Eligible provider.-The term "eligible provider" means- 

(A) a local educational agency; 

(B) a community-based organization of demonstrated effectiveness; 

(C) a volunteer literacy organization of demonstrated effectiveness; 

(D) an institution of higher education; 

(E) a public or private nonprofit agency; 

(F) a library; 

(G) a public housing authority; 

(H) a nonprofit institution that is not described in any of subparagraphs (A) 
through (G) and has the ability to provide literacy services to adults and families; 
and 

(I) a consortium of the agencies, organizations, institutions, libraries, or 
authorities described in any of subparagraphs (A) through (H). 

In the WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT, P.L. 105-220 TITLE 11-Adult Education and Family 
Literacy CHAPTER 3-LOCAL PROVISIONS SEC. 231. GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR ELIGIBLE 
PROVIDERS the following rules apply to award fund to local providers: 

(a) Grants and Contracts. -From grant funds made available under section 211(b), each eligible 
agency shall award multi-year grants or contracts, on a competitive basis, to eligible providers 
within the State or outlying area to enable the eligible providers to develop, implement, and 
improve adult education and literacy activities within the State. 

(b) Required Local Activities. -The eligible agency shall require that each eligible provider 
receiving a grant or contract under subsection (a) use the grant or contract to establish or 
operate 1 or more programs that provide services or instruction in 1 or more of the following 
categories: 

(1) Adult education and literacy services, including workplace literacy services. 

(2) Family literacy services. 

(3) English literacy programs. 

(c) Direct and Equitable Access; Same Process. -Each eligible agency receiving funds under this 
subtitle shall ensure that- 

(1) all eligible providers have direct and equitable access to apply for grants or contracts under 
this section; and 
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(2) the same grant or contract announcement process and application process is used for all 
eligible providers in the State or outlying area. 

(d) Special Rule. -Each eligible agency awarding a grant or contract under this section shall not 
use any funds made available under this subtitle for adult education and literacy activities for 
the purpose of supporting or providing programs, services, or activities for individuals who are 
not individuals described in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of section 203(1) 1 , except that such 
agency may use such funds for such purpose if such programs, services, or activities are related 
to family literacy services. In providing family literacy services under this subtitle, an eligible 
provider shall attempt to coordinate with programs and services that are not assisted under 
this subtitle prior to using funds for adult education and literacy activities under this subtitle for 
activities other than adult education activities. 

(e) Considerations. -In awarding grants or contracts under this section, the eligible agency shall 
consider- (1) the degree to which the eligible provider will establish measurable goals for 
participant outcomes; 

(2) the past effectiveness of an eligible provider in improving the literacy skills of adults and 
families, and, after the 1-year period beginning with the adoption of an eligible agency's 
performance measures under section 212, the success of an eligible provider receiving funding 
under this subtitle in meeting or exceeding such performance measures, especially with respect 
to those adults with the lowest levels of literacy; 

(3) the commitment of the eligible provider to serve individuals in the community who are 
most in need of literacy services, including individuals who are low-income or have minimal 
literacy skills; 

(4) whether or not the program — 

(A) is of sufficient intensity and duration for participants to achieve substantial learning gains; 
and 

(B) uses instructional practices, such as phonemic awareness, systematic phonics, fluency, and 
reading comprehension that research has proven to be effective in teaching individuals to read; 

(5) whether the activities are built on a strong foundation of research and effective educational 
practice; (6) whether the activities effectively employ advances in technology, as appropriate, 
including the use of computers; 

(7) whether the activities provide learning in real life contexts to ensure that an individual has 
the skills needed to compete in the workplace and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship; 

(8) whether the activities are staffed by well-trained instructors, counselors, and 
administrators; 

(9) whether the activities coordinate with other available resources in the community, such as 
by establishing strong links with elementary schools and secondary schools, post-secondary 
educational institutions, one-stop centers, job training programs, and social service agencies; 

(10) whether the activities offer flexible schedules and support services (such as child care and 
transportation) that are necessary to enable individuals, including individuals with disabilities or 
other special needs, to attend and complete programs; 



1 WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT, P.L. 105-220 TITLE 11-Adult Education and Family Literacy Section 203 (A) and (B) 
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(11) whether the activities maintain a high-quality information management system that has 
the capacity to report participant outcomes and to monitor program performance against the 
eligible agency performance measures; and 

(12) whether the local communities have a demonstrated need for additional English literacy 
programs. 

Texas Education Agency statutory authority is given in the provisions in Subchapter B issued 
under Texas Education Code, §7.102(c)(16) and §29.253, unless otherwise noted and in Texas 
Administrative Code - State Board of Education Rule-Title 19, Part II, Chapter 89 - Educational 
Programs, Subchapter H. Adult and Community Education Programs, Adaptations for Special 
Populations Subchapter B. Adult Basic and Secondary Education. 

State Board of Education Rules for Adult Education 

The delivery system described in the State Board of Education Rules is as follows: 

§89.27. Program Delivery System. 

(a) There shall be a statewide system of adult education cooperatives/consortia for the 
coordinated provision of adult education services. To the extent possible, service 
delivery areas shall be large enough to support a program meeting the requirements of 
§89.23 of this title (relating to Essential Program Components) and to ensure efficient 
and effective delivery of services. 

(b) Eligible grant recipients may apply directly to the Texas Education Agency (TEA) for 
adult education and literacy funding. Eligible grant recipients are encouraged to 
maximize the fiscal resources available for service to undereducated adults and avoid 
unproductive duplication of services and excessive administrative costs by forming 
consortia or cooperatives and using fiscal agents for the delivery of services. 

(c) Grant applicants who will serve as a fiscal agent for a cooperative/consortium must 
consult with other adult education and literacy providers in the cooperative/consortium 
in developing applications for funding to be submitted to TEA. 

(d) Each fiscal agent shall be responsible for: 

(1) the overall management of the cooperative/consortium, including technical 
assistance to consortium members, on-site visits, staff qualifications and 
professional development, and program implementation in accordance with the 
requirements of this subchapter; 

(2) the employment of an administrator for the cooperative/consortium; 

(3) development of written agreements with consortium members for the 
operation of the adult education program; and 
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(4) expenditures of funds for the conduct of the project and making and filing 
composite reports for the consortium. 



(e) Nonconsortium applicants must also provide evidence of coordination of existing 
adult education and literacy services in the area proposed to be served and maintain an 
advisory committee. 

Source: The provisions of this §89.27 adopted to be effective September 1, 1996, 21 
Tex Reg 5690. 

Current Structure 

Texas Education Agency has followed these federal and state provisions and currently funds are 
awarded to 56 eligible providers for Adult Basic Education projects under AEFLA using the 
82.5% federal and matching state funds available. In addition, out of English Literacy Civics 
federal appropriations, an additional 56 grants were awarded competitively. The Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (P.L. 104-193) under the Social 
Security Act, Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) funds, were awarded to 54 
programs to serve TANF recipients, former TANF recipients, and those avoiding TANF 
assistance. TEA has awarded 25 Even Start Family Literacy Grants under P.L. 107-110 Section 
1235, The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 These grants are under the authority of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and require coordination with an Independent 
School District and other partners. 

The series of consortiums that resulted from the competitive process work cooperatively across 
the state to provide adult education services to every school district in Texas. The allocation 
formula in statute is as follows: 

Texas Administrative Code State Board of Education Rule-Title 19, Part II, Chapter 89. 
Adaptations for Special Populations Subchapter B. Adult Basic and Secondary Education, 
Statutory Authority: The provisions Subchapter B issued under Texas Education Code, 
§7.102(c)(16) and §29.253, unless otherwise noted. 

§89.29. Allocation of Funds. 

(a) Annually, after federal adult education and literacy funds have been set aside for 
state administration, special projects and staff development, state and federal adult 
education fund allocations shall be developed for each county and each school district 
geographic area. Allocations shall be computed as follows. 

(1) Twenty-five percent of the funds available shall be allocated based on the 
best available estimates of the number of eligible adults in each county and 
school district geographic area within each county. 
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(2) Seventy-five percent of the funds available shall be allocated based on 
student contact hours reported by each school district geographic area and for 
the most recent complete fiscal year reporting period. 

(3) A school district geographic area's student contact hour annual allocation 
shall not be reduced by more than 10% below the preceding fiscal year's contact 
hour allocation provided that: 

(A) sufficient funds are available; and 

(B) the school district geographic area's contact hour performance used 
in calculating the allocation was not less than that of the preceding fiscal 
year. 

(4) If public funds, other than state and federal adult education funds, are used 
in the adult education instructional program, the program may claim only the 
proportionate share of the student contact time based on the adult education 
program's expenditures for the instructional program. 

(b) Supplemental allocations may be made at the discretion of the commissioner of 
education from funds becoming available for local allocations during the program year. 

Source: The provisions of this §89.29 adopted to be effective September 1, 1996, 21 
Tex Reg 5690. 

A map of the Adult Education Cooperatives that has resulted from the competitively awarded 
programs is shown on the following page. On the following page is a graphic showing the 
aforementioned Acts, Statutes and Rules and how they flow from the US Department of 
Education through TEA to the local provider (Chart 1) 
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01 ABILENE ISD 

02 ALICE ISD 

04 AUSTIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

05 BEAUMONT ISD 

06 BEEVILLE ISD 

07 BROWNSVILLE 

08 CENTRAL TEXAS COLLEGE 

09 CLEBURNE ISD 

10 COLLEGE OF THE MAINLAND 

12 CORPUS CHRISTI ISD 

13 DALLAS ISD 

14 EL PASO ISD 

15 FORTWORTH ISD 

17 COMMUNITY ACTION 

18 HARRIS COUNTY DEPT. OF EDUCATION 

19 HOUSTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

20 HOWARD COLLEGE -BIG SPRINGS 
22 KILGORE COLLEGE 

24 LAREDO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

27 MIDLAND COLLEGE 

28 NAVARRO COLLEGE 

29 NORTH EAST ISD (ONLY) 

30 NORTHEAST TEXAS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

31 NORTH HARRIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

32 NORTHSIDE ISD (ONLY) 

33 ODESSA COLLEGE 

35 PARIS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

37 PORT ARTHUR ISD 

38 REGION I (EDINBURG) 

39 VICTORIA COLLEGE 

40 REGION IV (HOUSTON) 

41 REGION V (BEAUMONT) 

42 REGION VI (HUNTSVILLE) 

43 REGION IX (WICHITA FALLS) 

44 REGION XVI (AMARILLO) 

45 REGION XVII (LUBBOCK) 

46 REGION XX (SAN ANTONIO) 

48 HOWARD COLLEGE - SAN ANGELO 

49 SEGUIN ISD 

50 GRAYSON COUNTY COLLEGE 

51 SOUTHWEST TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

54 TEXARKANA ISD 

55 TRINITY VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

57 DENTON ISD 

58 MC LENNAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

59 WEATHERFORD ISD 

60 WHARTON COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

61 YSLETA ISD (ONLY) 

62 SAN ANTONIO ISD (ONLY) 

63 SOCORRO ISD 

64 TEMPLE COLLEGE (TEMPLE ISD, BELTON ISD, 
ROGERS ISD, TAYLOR AND GEORGETOWN ISD) 

65 ANGELINA COLLEGE 

66 PANOLA COLLEGE 

67 TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
307 AUSTIN LEARNING ACADEMY 



Texas Adult Education Programs 
2007-2008 
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Chart 1 





State Leadership Grantees/Fiscal Agents 

Activities and Initiatives Selected through Competitive Application 
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Under the authority aforementioned, the Texas Education Agency provides technical assistance and 
monitoring of the funded programs to ensure compliance with federal and state statute and rule, and to 
ensure continuous program improvement based on programs meeting state performance targets. 

In the summer of 2003, the Commissioner of Education of the Texas Education Agency (TEA) was tasked with 
severe legislative cutbacks equaling cutting approximately 250 Full Time Equivalencies or FTE's. One of the 
Commissioner's main tasks was to maintain and focus on program quality, improvement, and efficiency. In 
regards to adult education, the commissioner turned to a local provider with a systematic structure and 
historical record of positive outcomes and achievements of and for adult learners. The TEA, the Harris County 
Department of Education (FICDE) Board of Trustees, and Harris County School Superintendent approved a 
contract to provide between TEA and FICDE to task FICDE with providing the state wide adult education 
program non-discretionary administrative functions. Through this process, Texas LEARNS, the state office of 
Adult Education and Family Literacy was created and housed at the HCDE. In the process, TEA retained all 
discretionary functions. 

Texas LEARNS, while under HCDE, is its own entity in that it maintains its own budgets for programs, 
innovative initiatives, and administration with the use of Federal and State Funding. It should be noted since 
TEA retains all discretionary functions, the TEA oversees and maintains all adult education fiduciary grant 
awards for adult education in order to maintain a level of transparency since HCDE is an adult education 
grantee from TEA. Texas LEARNS is completely independent from HCDE local adult education service provider. 

Texas LEARNS administers 56 adult education programs statewide, as well as 56 EL Civics projects, 22 family 
literacy providers. Under these there are more than 1000 classrooms providing English as a Second Language, 
Adult Basic Education. Adult Secondary Education, English Literacy/Civics (citizenship candidates) and family 
literacy services. In addition, Texas LEARNS was given the charge to provide technical assistance to adult 
education and family literacy programs funded under WIA Title II, ESEA Title I, The Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (P.L. 104-193) under the Social Security Act , and the Even Start 
Family Literacy Programs. Texas LEARNS created 8 regions for management purposes and assigned a Grant 
Services Manager (GSM) to each region. The GSM negotiate non-discretionary grant activities and notify TEA 
of any non-compliance issues. In addition, Texas LEARNS was charged with providing teacher training and 
technical assistance. Texas LEARNS recommended to TEA to fund 8 regional teacher training centers - GREAT 
(Getting Results Educating Adults in Texas) Centers (one per region). In addition, Texas LEARNS has 
redesigned the adult education management information system to be more user friendly and to match the 
federal reporting requirements in the National Reporting System; created an electronic desk review process to 
identify local programs performance issues; implemented a teacher credentialing process; developed and 
implemented content standards for instruction; developed an industry specific workplace literacy curriculum 
in three industries (manufacturing, healthcare, and sales and service); participated in numerous US 
Department of Education Technical Workgroups; and developed an local administrator leadership academy 
with credential. 

The following chart shows the addition of the Texas LEARNS project. (See Chart 2) 
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Discretionary Activities 











Agency Coordination 

Texas LEARNS and TEA have a standing Adult Education Management Team which meets 
monthly. This committee consists of TEA personnel and Texas LEARNS personnel: TEA Director 
of School District Services (also serves as the main contact for Texas LEARNS and project 
manager), two TEA employees from Grant Administration. From Texas LEARNS the committee 
is made up of the Texas LEARNS Director, two Assistant Directors, one Grant Services Manager, 
and the Texas LEARNS Interagency Specialist. This team meets to discuss compliance issues, 
program implementation and any items that need specific TEA direction or action. The minutes 
are maintained for the review of the TEA internal auditor. In addition, expenditure reports are 
filed by HCDE accompanied by a narrative description of activities. 

Texas LEARNS coordinates with the Texas Workforce Investment Council (TWIC) and serves as a 
resource to the TWIC System Integrations Technical Assistance Committee (SITAC). TWIC, 
through the Office of the Governor, and appointed members who provide "strategic planning 
for and evaluation of the Texas workforce development system; promotes the development of 
a well-educated, highly skilled workforce for Texas; and advocates the development of an 
integrated workforce development system that provides quality services." 

A Tri-Agency Partnership Committee consists of members of the Texas Workforce Commission, 
Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board and TEA/Texas LEARNS meets to implement 
workforce related Adult Basic Education strategies. TWC and local workforce development 
boards coordinate with adult education provider to handle job skills training and job placement 
(The federal Workforce Investment Act Title II prohibits federal adult education funds from 
being used for job skills training). 

Texas LEARNS also works closely with The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board (THECB) 
to promote and work towards a seamless transition of adult education students to post 
secondary education, including community college, technical colleges and four-year 
universities. This partnership works to match data to find out the next steps adult learners are 
taking in their education, as well as exploring possibilities and working to address the significant 
and ever increasing number of developmental education students. Coordination is also 
continuing on the implementation of Rider 77/50 for the study of adult education. 
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APPENDIX C 



Funding Mechanisms of ABE Programs in Comparison States 

(Information Provided by ABE State Offices) 



State 


Estimated 

Funding 

Percentages 


Federal Funding Mechanism 


State Funding Mechanisms 


California 


7.4 % Federal 
92.6% State 


W1A Tide 11 

The Carl Perkins grant is a federal program that 
gives money to adult schools for their career 
tech programs 

Some schools receive W1A Title 1 funding 


There is no specific ear-marked source of adult 
education funds. Once the legislation was 
passed, the amount has been negotiated 
annually as part of the state budget. 

Agencies also receive private grants from 
private donors, California Endowment, for 
example. 

Do not keep record of local funding 


New York 


33% Federal 
67% State 


WlA Title II 


Employment Preparation Education 
Welfare Education Program 

Do not keep records of local funding 


Florida 


7 % Federal 
93 % State 


WIA Title 11 


State funds are line items in the state budget, 
from the general revenue funds (sales tax 
primarily) 


Illinois 


40% Federal 
60% State 


WIA Tide II 


General Revenue, Tax base 



State 


Estimated 

Funding 

Percentages 


Federal Funding Mechanism 


State Funding Mechanisms 


Pennsylvania 


48.1% Federal 
51.9% State 


The Adult Education and Family Literacy Act 
(AEFLA) 

Even Start 


Under State Act 143 of 1986. The original 
legislation provided funds for provision of 
adult education consistent with what was 
provided with federal funds. 






Federal incentive money was received in 2005- 
06. It was used to develop systems to support 
adults' transitioning to postsecondary education 
and training 

We did have federal incentive money in 2005- 
06. We used it to develop systems to support 
adults' transitioning to postsecondary education 
and training. 


Additional state funds were added and ear 
marked for family literacy. 

In the 2007-08 year, an additional S4.9 million 
was added to our state funding for the sole 
purpose of increasing the impact of our 
programs, no additional students just greater 
outcomes 








Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency, which oversees postsecondary grants 
anti loans, committed $100,000 to develop 
systems to support adults transitioning to 
postsecondary education and training 








The overall budget is negotiated annually as 
part of the state budget 
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State 


Estimated 

Funding 

Percentages 


Federal Funding Mechanism 


State Funding Mechanisms 


Ohio 


55 % Federal 
45% State 


WIA Title II 


General Revenue Fund (line item in the 
Department of Education budget) 

Examples of local funding are business 
contracts, and fund raising 
Some programs also get money from 
Department of Social Services and 
Department of Labor (Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families TANF) 


Michigan 


43.8% Federal 
56.2 % State 


WIA Tide 11, AEFLA, Dept of Human 
Services (Juvenile Programs), Department of 
Corrections (General Funds) 


Sections 107 of the State School Aid Act 
The overall budget is negotiated annually as 
part of the state budget 

Some programs receive private and in-kind 
donations from churches. Literacy Council 


Georgia 


50% Federal 
50% State 


AEFLA 


Tax Revenue 


North Carolina 


11.8 Federal 
88.2% State 


Title II WIA - approx 15 million 


70 million comes from the state 
The state money only goes to the 58 
community colleges and 25 community based 
organizations. 

Local community based organizations and 
some local community colleges also get local 
funding and or private donations 

ABE office does not keep records of local 
funding or private donations. 


New Jersey 


67% Federal 
33% State 


Tide II WIA 


State ABE funding comes from the U1 Trust 
Fund (payroll tax) 
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APPENDIX D 



(Except for minimal formatting, the following was reproduced from 
a document provided by Texas LEARNS without revisions or edits) 

DRAFT 

Identification of Best Practices in Adult Basic Education 

What are the best practices in adult basic education? Identifying best practices in adult 
education is a recurrent effort with the limited scientific researched based data available in 
adult education. As a result of the lack of research, the long-standing common "rule of thumb" 
that veteran adult educators have used to determine if a particular practice is "working" is to 
measure the practice against student persistence in the adult education program. There is an 
old saying among seasoned adult educators: students vote with their feet. In other words, if 
participants stay in the program, the practice is working to meet their goals and needs, if they 
leave in greater than average numbers, it's not working. There may be some truth in this 
simplistic saying, but we also know that there are many proven and promising practices with 
positive outcomes. Some of those practices that were found to be the most promising are 
described in this report. 

It is important to note that adult education program attendance is mostly voluntary. There are 
no compulsory attendance rules for adults as there are for school-aged children. In a few cases, 
parolees, persons on probation or under court order may be required by a judge or other 
authority to attend, and special populations like Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
recipients may be required to attend to maintain benefits, but the majority of adult education 
participants enrolls and attends voluntarily. In addition, most adult education programs across 
the nation and in Texas are at no cost to the participants, and materials are provided by the 
program thus no monetary investment by the participant. So the question remains what 
interventions or practices work the best to "keep adult education participants engaged and 
attending?" 

Numerous reports were reviewed and considered to prepare this report. The specific examples 
focus mostly on persistence and successful transition to receiving a GED, entering post 
secondary or other training, employment, or employment advancement. The report is 
sectioned into three parts: (1) examples of national practices with promising results (2) a 
checklist of quality program indicators and (3) best practices in Texas. 
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Section 1: Examples of Best Practices in Adult Education from Across the Nation 

Best practices in adult education leads to programs that can meet the core indicators of 
performance identified in the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) - Adult Education and Family 
Literacy Act (AEFLA). This section will focus on: 

(ii) Placement in, retention in, or completion of, post-secondary education, training, 
unsubsidized employment or career advancement. 

(iv) Receipt of a secondary school diploma or its recognized equivalent. 

The examples of best practices identified below have promising results in reference to the core 
indicators listed in WIA- AEFLA for placement in, retention in, or completion of post secondary 
education, training, unsubsidized employment or career advancement and receipt of a 
secondary school diploma or its recognized equivalent. 

One practice described below is from Washington State and the other is from Kentucky. Both 
are the results of "thinking outside of the box." Both meet the needs of the eligible population 
beyond the traditional classroom. Both require additional resources supplied from outside of 
WIA-AEFLA funds. Both descriptions are from the recently released report: Reach Higher, 
AMERICA OVERCOMING CRISIS IN THE U.S.WORKFORCE. This report is from the National 
Commission on Adult Literacy and was released in June 2008. 

Washington State: Streamlining the Path 

Faced with a system that required years for low-skilled workers and non-English 
speakers to learn basic skills before beginning workforce training, leaders of 
Washington's State Board of Community and Technical Colleges created a 
program in 2004 called Integrated Basic Education and Skills Training (l-BEST). I- 
BEST prepares students for high-skill, high-wage jobs by integrating adult basic 
education with occupational/ vocational training. ESL students comprise about 
50 percent of the enrollment. Students are dual-enrolled in the adult education 
and community college systems. Class offerings range from one-quarter courses, 
to one-year certificate programs, to longer courses that lead to a college degree. 
Before l-BEST, 5 to 10 percent of adult basic education (ABE) students went on to 
postsecondary education. Today, all l-BEST students are immediately enrolled in 
college as part of the program. In 2006-2007, 50 l-BEST programs were in place 
at 27 of Washington's 34 community and technical colleges. Every college in the 
state is expected to have at least one approved l-BEST program by the end of 
2007-2008. Due to its success, the l-BEST program is now included in the 
governor's budget request, and incorporated in the State Workforce Board's 
strategic plan as a workforce development opportunity. The state's Department 
of Corrections also has requested a pilot version for state prisons. 
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Kentucky: Improving College Transition and Enrollment Rates 

Six years ago in Louisville, KY, the leaders of Jefferson County Public Schools 
Adult and Continuing Education (JCPSACE) and Jefferson Community and 
Technical College (JCTC) realized they could attract and serve more students by 
working together. Their cooperation produced Educational Enrichment Services 
(EES), an innovative program that eases and encourages adult learners' 
transition to college. JCTC refers students who need remediation to the free EES 
adult education classes, which are taught on the college campus. Students are 
able to access remedial education while remaining in a college environment and 
taking other developmental and/or college credit courses. Once students 
successfully complete their EES classes, they can move on to college full time. 
More than 6,000 students have participated since the collaboration began in 
2002. Retention rates have consistently exceeded 80 percent— and nearly half of 
students skip a semester or more of remedial coursework. In academic year 
2006-2007, JCTC students taking adult education classes in lieu of 
developmental coursework saved a total of $397,653 in tuition. Of the original 
262 EES students who enrolled in fall 2003, 97 students (37 percent) were still 
enrolled in the fall of 2007, compared to 16 percent of all first -time students 
from the fall of 2003. By 2007, EES students had earned eight associates degrees, 
nine diplomas, and forty-six certificates. The success of the effort is due largely 
to monthly meetings between JCPSACE and JCTC leaders, and to the 
development of specialized curriculum written with the input of developmental 
faculty. The constant communication and shared data allow the partners to 
continuously refine EES offerings. Other community organizations— including the 
workforce investment board, social services, government, the business 
community, and faith-based organizations also provide support to the effort. 
Today EES has expanded to include three other local universities— and has been 
recognized as a program of distinction by the National Alliance of Community 
and Technical Colleges. The Kentucky Community and Technical College System 
has recommended that every community college in Kentucky replicate the 
transitions partnership demonstrated in Jefferson County. 

In addition to the Washington State and Kentucky models, other best practices found across the 
nation have been identified and are briefly described below. These were found on the National 
College Transition Network (NCTN) website and are in some cases funded partially or wholly by 
WIA-AEFLA funds. Each brief description below is copied from the NCTN website. If connected 
to the Internet while reading an electronic copy of this report the reader may use the hyperlink 
to read the details for each practice. To read the details click on the hyperlink and it will direct 
you to the NCTN website. The NCTN website address is: www.collegetransition.org 

The National College Transition Network (NCTN) is a project of World Education's New England 
Literacy Resource Center . World Education, Inc. is a nonprofit organization founded in 1951 to 
meet the needs of the educationally disadvantaged around the globe. The NCTN supports ABE 
staff, programs, and state agencies in establishing and strengthening ABE-to-college transition 
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services through technical assistance, professional development, collegial sharing, advocacy 
and increased visibility for this critical sector of the adult basic education system. The NCTN 
brings together the various efforts of educators, professional development providers, policy 
makers, and researchers concerned with effective college transitions to postsecondary 
education for GED, ASE, and ESOL graduates and other non-traditional learners. 

The Network's membership is national and covers a range of institutions representing schools, 
colleges, prisons, community-based organizations and workplaces. The basic membership is 
free and gives members access to a wide variety of resources: 

■ original publications on promising practices and research to practice that support 
evidence-based assessment, instruction and counseling 

* suggestions for program development and design options 

■ updated list of professional development opportunities 

■ annotated links to research, funding, and policy resources 

■ members' directory and moderated listserv 

- eNewsletter with resources updates 



This section features brief descriptions of promising practices developed by teachers, counselors, program coordinators and 
others who serve adult ABE students in transition to postsecondary education. To see full descriptions, open the hyperlink. At 
the end of the descriptions, a full version of the information for one of the practices is listed as an example of the type of 
information found on the website for each practice. 



Promising Practice 1: Orientation 

This practice is contributed by Joan Keiran, Coordinator, Cape Cod Community College/SUCCESS 
College Transition Program, Hyannis, MA. It describes how the SUCCESS program created a two- 
day orientation process to help develop a sense of community and trust in the classroom that 
support student persistence and includes specific teacher and student activities. 

Promising Practice 2: Transition Student Portfolio Model 

This practice is contributed by Patricia Fina, Instructor, Community Learning Center (CLC), 
Cambridge, MA. It describes the CLC's move to an all-portfolio format for their CLC Bridge 
Program including, checklists for portfolio contents on college preparedness, computer 
activities, math and writing assignments. 

Promising Practice 3: MO As 

This practice is contributed by Dr. Brenda Dann-Messier, President of Dorcas Place Adult & 
Family Learning Center in Providence, Rl. It describes how she institutionalized the 
collaboration with their college partner through a Memorandum of Agreement (MOA). 

Also see: The Dorcas Place MOA in the NCTN Policy Section . [Word document] 

Promising Practice 4: Preparing Students for College-level Math 

This practice is contributed by Pam Meader, current president of the Adult Numeracy Network 
(ANN) and experienced math teacher at Portland Adult Education in Maine. Pam shares several 
hands-on strategies that address math phobia and introduction to algebra. 
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Promising Practice 5: TTC Monthly Mentor Evenings 

This practice is contributed by Gylean Trabucchi, Mentor Coordinator at Project RIRAL in Rhode 
Island. It describes, in detail, how RIRAL sets its transition student mentoring program in 
motion. 

Promising Practice 6: Career Planning for SUCCESS 

This practice is contributed by Joan Keiran, Coordinator, Cape Cod Community College/SUCCESS 
College Transition Program, Hyannis, MA. It describes, in detail, a career awareness PowerPoint 
activity for students and places it in the larger context of career development. 

Promising Practice 7: Building Relationships with Elected Officials through Program Visits 
This practice is contributed by Dr. Brenda Dann Messier, President of Dorcas Place Adult and 
Family Literacy Center in Providence, Rl. As you will read, inviting elected officials to your 
program is just one part of a strategy to advocate for your program and adult education. 

Promising Practice 8: Creating an Alumni Newsletter for Transition-to-College Programs 
This practice is contributed by Pat Fina, Community Learning Center, Cambridge, MA. It 
describes the benefits of staying connected with alumni, both for the student and the program, 
as well as the steps for creating an alumni newsletter for your college transition program. 

Promising Practice 9: Wrap-Around Services 

This practice is contributed by Janie Mendoza, Capital Idea, Austin, TX. It describes the 
comprehensive support services that the College Prep Academy provides to its students. The 
services also include a weekly meeting with an assigned Career Counselor. 

Promising Practice 10: Recruitment 

While participating in transition component makes a lot of sense for adults going to college, it is 
not always an easy sell. This practice is contributed by Don Sands, Executive Director of X-Cel 
Inc. in Jamaica Plain, MA, describes how X-Cel expanded a relationship with a community 
partner to reach more students interested and ready for transition. 

Integrating research into practice is an important method used by practitioners, policymakers, 
and researchers to improve the field of education. This section of the NCTN Web site is 
dedicated to disseminating emerging research from a variety of sources through a user-friendly 
format. 

Read NCTN's newest Research to Practice Brief. 

Research to Practice 1: Attributional Retraining: Rethinking Academic Failure to Promote 
Success 

This Research to Practice brief, created by the NCTN staff, defines attributional retraining and 
gives concrete examples of how to apply the theory in the classroom or counseling 
environment to support student academic success and persistence in college. 
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Research to Practice 2: What Can We Learn From Developmental Reading Research in 
Postsecondary Education? 

This research review, contributed by Deepa Rao, Coordinator of the New England ABE-to- 
College Transition Project, looks to the methods used in the college environment and what is 
known about "strategic readers." 

Research to Practice 3: Contextualized Grammar Instruction for College Transtion Students 

This research review, contributed by NCSALL Fellow Kathrynn Di Tommaso, reviews the 
research on effective grammar instruction. Research has shown that rote teaching of grammar 
rules is not an effective teaching method. This brief provides a conceptual framework for 
discussion of contextualization and numerous classroom examples. 

Research to Practice 4: Attention Deficits in College Transition Students 

This research review is the second contributed by NCSALL Fellow Kathrynn Di Tommaso. It 
covers recent research on adults with attention deficits and the essential study skills students 
need to develop in order to be effective learners in college. 

Research to Practice 5: Strategies to Facilitate Reading Comprehension in College Transition 
Students 

This research review, by Kathryn Di Tommaso, discusses recent research on the strategies used 
by good reader. Learn about the many strategies you can teach your students so that they are 
ready for one of the biggest challenges of college — reading complex material. 

Research to Practice 6: Learning Communities: Promoting Retention and Persistence in 
College 

This research review, by Deepa Rao, describes types of learning communities and how they 
support retention of students in college, including nontraditional students. The brief includes 
links to a variety of learning communities and resources with suggestions for developing a 
learning community in transition programs. 

Research to Practice 7: The Economic Benefits of Pre-baccalaureate College. What Can We 
Learn from W. Norton Grubb? 

This summary of two journal articles gives detailed information about the economic benefits of 
certificates and associate degrees. In helping the NCTN prepare this brief. Dr. Grubb - noted 
University of California Berkeley professor, summed up his message this way: "The student 
needs to earn a credential, in the right occupation area, AND find related employment for all 
this to payoff. 
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Capital IDEA (The full description of the Capital IDEA best practice is copied below from the 
NCTN website. A similar outline is used to describe each practice listed above, and a full 
description is available for each practice listed.) 

Contributed by 
Janie Mendoza 
imendoza(S>capitalidea.org 

Capital Idea 
College Prep Academy 
P.O. Box 1784 
Austin, TX 78767 

http://www.capitalidea.org/index.html 

512-457-8610 

Program Context 

Capital IDEA assists disadvantaged adults with incomes below 200 percent of Federal Poverty 
Income Guidelines to enable them to acquire basic, life, and technical skills needed to enter 
high-skill, high-value occupations. The Capital IDEA concept originated in the late 1990's when 
the congregations and schools of Austin Interfaith noticed that the rising cost of living was 
putting increasing pressure on ordinary families. Breadwinners were taking on extra jobs, and 
still not making enough to make ends meet. They had neither the time nor money to afford the 
tuition, childcare, and other expenses needed to train for higher-wage careers. At the same 
time, employers found themselves short of workers in many skilled occupations. When these 
community and business leaders recognized that their problems were related, a conversation 
started, and Capital IDEA was formed. 

The College Prep Academy is a 12-week, full time educational program co-sponsored by Austin 
Community College and Capital IDEA. The Academy consists of classes designed to increase 
participants' academic skills in Math, Reading and Writing in order to successfully complete the 
requirements of the Texas Higher Education Assessment (THEA) test and prepare them for 
college. Capital IDEA also offers ESL and GED classes for people whose goal is to attend college 
but do not yet have the skills needed for the College Prep Academy. All services (ABE, GED, 
ESOL) are provided, no matter what level, for college bound students who test above a 5th 
grade level in reading and math. Capital IDEA contracts with Austin Community College to 
provide the academic instruction component of the program and all academic classes are held 
on the ACC campus. 

Rationale and Background of the Practice 

People in our community have many barriers to college and not all of them are financial. Most 
are first generation college goers and college was not a concept that they were brought up to 
consider. Their families don't know how to answer their questions about college, guide them 
through the application process, or build their confidence in their abilities to succeed in college. 
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Our Counselors are almost like surrogate families, providing the support and guidance that 
people need to build confidence in their ability to navigate the system and succeed in college. 

Most of our students have children and childcare is so expensive that it becomes a real barrier 
to education. We provide childcare vouchers during class hours for students who are parents 
and will provide them for as many years as it takes someone to graduate from college as long as 
they are actively enrolled and attending. In some situations, we have even provided childcare 
for a few months after graduation to help with the job search. 

Description of the Practice 

Capital IDEA provides comprehensive support services, referred to as Wrap-around services, to 
every student enrolled in the program until they graduate from college or enter employment. 
These wrap-around services include: 

- Weekly class meetings with a Career Counselor 

- Weekly (at minimum) individual contact with a Career Counselor 

- Full tuition 

- All books and materials provided 

- Childcare voucher for hours spent in classes for students actively enrolled 

- One-time emergency assistance with rent or other expenses on a case-by-case basis 

- Referral and vouchers to more intensive clinical services, e.g. mental health, when 
necessary 

- Transportation assistance, as needed on a case-by-case basis 

The Career Counseling is the heart of our program. Each student is assigned a career Counselor 
depending on the chosen career path. The Career Counselors are very specialized -they have to 
learn everything they can about the fields of study they cover and know about the curriculum, 
skill requirements, and work opportunities in order to assist students with their career goals. 
The Career Counselors are focused on helping students stay in and succeed in school. Currently, 
a staff of 10 Counselors works with 650 enrolled students, giving each a caseload of 60-70 
students. 

Career Counselors meet weekly with individual students, usually face-to-face. The Counselors 
park themselves on campus so that they get some time face-to-face with students. If this isn't 
possible, then they are in regular contact through email. 

Career Counselors hold weekly group sessions called VIP (Vision, Initiative, Perseverance) 
meetings. These meetings are 1-1.5 hours per week and attendance is required. During these 
meetings. Counselors teach college readiness and career awareness skills and also coach 
students on communication and life skills, like conflict resolution. Counselors develop their own 
lesson plans for group work, responding to whatever issues come up, depending on the needs 
of the students. 
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The assigned Career Counselor continues to work with each student until graduation. A few 
months prior to graduation the students also begin to meet with the Placement Coordinator 
who helps them prepare for the job search and coaches them through the process. There is also 
an Employer Coordinator who develops and maintains relationships with area employers and 
serves as a job developer. 

The Capital IDEA Counselors also encourage students to take advantage of the services 
available at the college. However, only walk-in counseling is available at the college so the 
students don't benefit in the same way that they do from working closely with the same 
Counselor over the course of their time in school. In addition, the Capital IDEA Counselors are 
skilled in dealing with the issues that are specific to the student population served. 

What steps would a program or practitioner need to replicate this practice? 

The program was designed in response to community needs, so it's important to determine 
precisely what the needs are among community members and area businesses. Capital IDEA 
has a broad base of support because the founders assessed community and business needs and 
developed very strong partnerships as a result. These partnerships with community 
organizations, human service providers, and businesses are key to our ability to provide 
comprehensive support services to students. We are also able to find people jobs because we 
learn directly from employers which skills and training people need to succeed in the sectors 
where jobs are available. 

What staff and skills were required? 

A program like ours needs to have Counselors who can be very supportive and also firm and 
directive. Counselors need to have the determination and drive to see their students through 
and not to let them fall through the cracks. This requires a great deal of patience and the ability 
to recognize warning signs when someone is falling off course. 

We don't have any structured allocation of professional development hours for our staff, but 
professional development is very much supported and encouraged and now tuition 
reimbursement is available. Counseling staff members do a lot of self-training, attend seminars, 
bring in speakers and do whatever it takes to keep themselves up to date on the fields that our 
students are preparing to enter. We have to be continually learning. 

Staff feels very supported and counseling staff share resources with each other and problem 
solve collaboratively. Counselors don't stand alone but work with colleagues and no one has to 
recreate the wheel. 

What do you consider to be innovative about your practice? 

Both the services we provide and the way that our staff works are innovative. 

The level of counseling that we provide and the way we pair students with Counselors is 
unique. We match students with Counselors based on their career interests and they work 
together throughout the entire educational process. We provide a lot to students and also ask a 
lot of them in return. We have every student sign an enrollment agreement form so they are 
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clear from the beginning about what we provide and what we expect from them. For example, 
students are expected to attend all scheduled classes, counseling sessions, and VIP meetings 
and if they are absent from more than two VIP sessions or training classes, they have to meet 
with the Capital IDEA Director to continue enrollment in the program. They are also expected 
to complete all the classes required for their occupational career path and to earn a grade of B 
or better. 

When participants graduate from the program, they are also expected to give back to the 
community in a tangible way, through volunteering or donating to a non-profit, or developing 
their own community project. There is a Capital IDEA Alumni Association that recruits alumni as 
tutors, mentors, and members of the Capital IDEA speakers' bureau. To learn more about the 
activities of the Capital IDEA Alumni Association, see http://www.capitalidea.org/alumni/ 

As a staff, we work hard at staying up to date technologically. This helps Counselors maintain 
records and files and enables Counselors to stay in touch with students. Our day-to-day work 
life is also very good. We work in a nice building that is downtown and very accessible to public 
transportation. A great working environment really helps morale when Counselors feel that 
they are respected and supported in doing such hard and demanding work. We also have 
strong leadership that is willing to change and try new things if something isn't working. 

Challenges 

Like any startup, it takes time to gain recognition and to raise and sustain the funding, but this 
is beginning to happen. At first, we encountered mistrust from students because the program 
and services seem too good to be true. Now that we have a proven track record, word is 
spreading, and this is not such an issue. 

Cost and Funding 

On average, it costs about $6000/year per student to provide all of the educational and support 
services included in the program. Funding comes through a broad mix of city, county, federal 
and private funds. 

Evidence of Impact and Effectiveness 

Our retention rates are quite high, in the last 3 college prep cycles (Spring 2006 - Spring 2007): 

- completion rates ranged from 75-100 percent. 

Student pass rates for the math portion of the Texas Higher Education Assessment (THEA) are 
also quite high, in the last 3 college prep cycles: 

- 64-86 percent met the minimum score of 230 and placed directly into college-level 
courses 
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